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“WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For the National Fra. 


THE OLD SONG. 
BY MARY IRVING. 


A simple song—a nameless song. 
Sweet, tremulous, and slow! 

It blossomed on a human lip, 
‘Two hundred years ago! 


That lip has crumbled back to dust ; 
And centuries worn asunder, 

With stony clasp, the chords that woke 
Bolian breathings under! 


eannot know the minstre!’s lifte— 
J cannot know the name 
*,. hurrying ages reckoned not 
Upon their roll of fame. 


Yet tell me not that long ago 
‘The nameless ceased to be! 
Death never won a human heart, 
Finbaimed in melody ! 


This soul, embodied in the thrill 
Of one heart-touching tone, 
Goes waking on a thousand lips 

The echo of its own! e 


Ht tells ite own sad story in 
that sweet and broken lay ; 

A aoul that in Life’s labyrinth 
Went wandering astray— 


A soul that lived—a soul that loved— 
A soul that watched and wept! 
Then tolded up its weary wings, 
Luy down in peace—and slept! 


Far better thus a nameless throb, 
Cast on the shoreless sea 

Of human hearts, to circle on 
ju ceaseless sympathy, 


Than heartless trump hung idly on 
The brazen tower of Fame ; 

Sounding down deatened centuries 
‘The clamor of a name! 


Better to sing a cradle-hymn, 
Than babble mystery ; 

Bettur to five in human love, 
Than human memory ! 


Oh! sing that tearfal song again! 
But sott—and sad—and slow ! 
Sweet as the spirit sighed it forth 
‘I'wo hundred years ago! 
pene eee enn 
(Eutered according to act of Congress, in the year 1854, by 


' Pauie H. Axrno®, in the Clerk’s Office of the Distriet 
Court tor the Seuthera District of New York.) 


FOR THE NATIONAL ERA. 


SHERWOOD FOREST, 


OR 
WAGER BY BATTLE. 
ATale of Saxon Slavery in the Tweifth Century. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
CHAP. VIll—Concluded. 


A sister of her lost mother, abbess of St. 
Hilda, a woman of unusual intellect, and judg- 
ment, character, and feelings, in no degree in- 
ferior to her talents, had taken charge of her 
orphan niece immediately after the mother’s 
death, and had brought her up, a flower literal- 
ly untouched by the sun as by the storms of 
the world, in the serene and tranquil life of the 
cloister, when the cloister was indeed the seat 
of piety and purity and peace; in some cases 
the only refuge from the violence and savage 
lusts of those rugged days; never then the 
abode, at least in England, of morose bigotry 
or fierce fanaticism, but the home of quiet con- 
templation, of meek virtue, and vencelat cheer- 
fulness. 

The monasteries and priories of those days 
were not the sullen gaols of the soul, the hives 
of drones, or the schools of ignorance and bit- 
ter sectarian persecution, which they have be- 
come in these latter days, nor there were their 
inmates then immured, as the tenants of the 
dungeon cell, 

The abbey lands were ever the best tilled ; 
the abbey tenants ever the happiest, the best 
clad, the richest, and the freest of the peasant- 
ry of England. The monks, those of Saxon race 
especially, were the country curates of the 
twelfth century; it was they who fed the hun- 
gry, who medicined the sick, who consoled the 
sad at heart, who supported the widows and 
the fatherless, who supported the oppressed and 
smoothed the passage through the dark portals 
to the dying Christian. There were no poor 
laws in those days, nor almshouses; the open 
gates and liberal doles of the old English ab- 
beys bestowed unstinted and ungrudging chari- 
ty on all who claimed it. The abbot on his soft- 
paced palfreygpr the prioress on her well-train- 
ed jennet, as they made their progresses through 
ihe green fields and humble hamlets of their 
dependants, were hailed ever,with deferential 
joy and affectionate reverence; and the serf, 
who would lout sullenly before the haughty 
brow of his military chief, and scowl savagely 
with hand on the dudgeon hilt after he had rid- 
den, would run a mile to remove a fallen trunk 
from the path of the jolly prior, or three, to 
guide the jennet of the mild-eyed lady abbess 
through the difficult ford, or over the bad bit 
of the road, and think himself richly paid by a 
benediction. 

In such a tranquil tenor had been passed the 
early years of the beautiful young Guendolen ; 
and while she learned every accomplishment of 
the day—for in those days the nunneries were 
the schools of all that was delicate and refined 
and gentle, the schools of the softer arts, espe- 
cially of music and illumination, as were the 

inonasteries the shrines which alone kept alive 
the fire of science and nursed the lamp of let- 
ters, undying through those dark and dreary 
ayes—she learned also to be humble-minded, no 
less than holy-hearted, to be compassionate 
aud kind and sentient of others’ sorrows ; she 
learned, above all things, that meekness and 
modesty, and a gentle bearing toward the lowli- 
est of her fellow beings, were the choicest or- 
haments to a maiden of the loftiest birth. 

Herself a Norman of the purest Norman 
Strain, descended from those of whom, if not 
‘ings themselves, kings were descended, who 
claimed to be the peers of the monarchs to 
vhom their own good swords gave royalty, she 
had never imbibed one idea of scorn for the 
Conquered, the debased, the downfallen Saxon. 

the kindest, the -gentlest, the sagest, and at 

the same time the most refined an polished of 
wy het Preceptors, her spiritual pastor also, and 
Pa ag vr, was an old Saxon monk, originally 

‘he convent of Burton on the Trent, who 
o pigaet northward, and pitched the tent 
the ote om re yout in a hermitage situate in 
far removed fr mth ps araage RPO Be 
aunt presided with ” sis Sake which het 

He had ral, 80 much dignity and grace, 

pilgrim, a prisoner in the 


holy land, had visited the wild monasteries of 


Lebanon and Athos ; he had seen the pyramids 
‘ pfercing the deep Egyptian sky,” had mused 
under the broken arches of the Coliseum and 
listened, like the great Historian of Rome, to 
the bare-footed friars chanting their hymns 


among the ruins of Jupiter Capitoline. Lj 
Ulysses, he had seen the lands, he had Pn} 


the manners, ‘and learned to speak the tongues 
of many men and nations; nor, while he h 
learned in the east strange mysteries of science 
though he had solved the secrets of chemistry, 
and learned, long before the birth of “ starry 
Galileo,” to know the stars with their uprisings 
— their settings, though he knew the nature, 
= Properties, the secret virtues, and the name 
every flowret of the forest, of every ore of 


the swart mi 
on calles wie had not neglected the gen- 


i 2 Fo of saloe.” ex np Neel 
So far as the weaving the mysteri i 

rhythm, he was a genuine pie Zien Salon A 
4 blush, not @ smile, not a tear, not a frown on 


tS) 

4n emotion of the human heay 
i the basest, bat struck within Kim some Pont 
of deep and hidden feeling ; to. read an poe 
salFdevoted ewe of shatity of of 
i self-denial, would make his flesh quiver, shig 
deeds w® his cheek burn. To hear of great 

would stir him as with the blast of a war 





trumpet. He was one, in fact, of those gifted 
beings who could discern 


* * %* “music in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything ; ” 


and as he felt himself, so had he taught ler to 
feel; and of what he knew himself, much he had 
taught her to know likewise. 

Seeing, hearing, knowing him to be what he 
was, and, as is the wont ever of young and in- 

enuous minds, imagining him to be something 
far wiser, greater, and better than he really 
was, she was content at first, while other men 
were yet unknown to her, to hold him some- 
thing almost supernaturally, ineffably benefi- 
cent, and wise; and this unequalled being she 
knew also to be a Saxon. She saw her aunt, 
who, gentle as she was, and gracious, had yet a 
touch of the old Norse pride of blood, untutor- 
ed by the oe of religion, and untamed 
by the discipline of the church, bow submissive- 
ly to his advice, defer respectfully to his opin- 
ion, hang persuaded on his eloquence—and yet 
he was a Saxon. 

When she burst from girlhood into woman- 
hood—when her father, returned from the hon- 
ors and the toils of foreign service, introduced 
her into the grand scenes of gorgeous chivalry 
and royal courtesy, preparatory to picid her 
at the head of his house— h she mingled 
with the Paladins and Peers of Normandy and 
Norman England, she saw not one who could 
compare, in wisdom, in eloquence, in all that is 
highest and most heaven-reaching in the hu- 
man mind, with the old Saxon, Father Basil. 

How, then, could she look upon the race from 

which he sprang as inferior—as low and de- 
graded by the hand of nature—when uot the 
sagest statesman, the most royal prince, the 
proudest chevalier, the gentlest troubadour, 
could vie with him in one point of intellect or 
of refinement—with him, the Saxon priest, son 
himself, as he himself had told her, of a Saxon 
serf. 
These were the antecedents, this the charac- 
ter of the beautiful girl, who, on the morning 
following her adventure in the forest, lay, sup- 
ported by a pile of cushions, on one of the 
broad couches in the lady’s bower of Waltheof- 
stow, inhaling the fresh perfumed breath, of the 
western air, as it swept in, over the shrubs and 
flowers in the bartizan, through the window of 
the turret chamber. She was beautiful as ever. 
but very pale, and still suffering, as it would 
seem, from the effects of her fall and the inju- 
ries she had received in the struggle with the ter- 
rible wild beast; for, whenever she attempted to 
move or to turn her body, an expression of pain 
passed for a moment across the pure, fair face, 
and once a slight murmur escaped from her 
closed lips. 

One or two waiting-maids of Norman race 
attended by the side of her couch, one of them 
cooling her brow with a fan of peacock’s feath- 
ers, the other sprinkling perfumes through the 
chamber, and now and again striving to amuse 
her by reading aloud from a ponderous illumi- 
nated tome, larger than a modern eyclopzdia, 
the interminable adventures and sufferings of 
that true love, whose “course never did run 
smooth,” and feats of knightly prowess, recorded 
in one of the interminable romances of the time. 
But to none of these did the Lady Guendolen 
seriously incline her ear; and the faces of the 
attendant girls began to wear an expression, not 
of weariness only, but of discontent, and, per- 
haps, even of a deeper and bitterer feeling. 

"he Lady Guendolen was ill at ease; she was, 
most rare occurrence for one of her soft though 
impulsive disposition, impatient, perhaps queru- 
lous. 

She could not be amused by any of their ef- 
forts. Her mind was far away—she craved 
something which they could not give, and was 
restless at their inability. Three times since 
her awakening, though the hour was still early, 
she had inquired for Sir Yvo, and had sent to 
desire his presence. The first time, her messen- 
ger brought her back word that he had not yet 
arisen; the second, that he was breakfasting, 
but now, in the knight’s hall with Sir Philip, 
and the Sieurs of Maltravers, de Vesey, and 
Mauleverer, who had ridden over to Waltheof- 
stow to fly their hawks, and that he would be 
with her ere long; and the third, that the good 
knight must have forgotten, for that he had 
taken horse and ridden away with the rest of 
the company into the meadows by the banks of 
brimfull Idle, to enjoy the “Mystery of Rivers,” 
as it was the fashion to term the sport of fal- 
conry, in the high-flown language of the chase. 

For a moment her pale face flushed, her eye 
flashed, and she bit her lip, and drummed im- 
patiently with her little fingers on the velvet 
pillows which supported her aching head ; then, 
smiling at her own momentary ill-humor, she 
bade her girl Marguerite go seek the Saxon 
maiden, Edith, if she were in the castle, and if 
not, to see that a message should be sent down 
for her to the serfs’ quarter. 

With many a toss of her pretty head, and 
many a wayward feminine expression of an- 
noyance, which from ruder lips would proba- 
bly have taken the shape of an imprecation, 
the injured lady betook herself, through wind- 
ing passages and stairways in the thickness of 
the wall, to the pages’ waiting-chamber on the 
next floor below. Then tripping, with a de- 
mure look, into the square, vaulted room, in 
which were lounging three gaily-dressed, long- 
haired boys, one twanging a guitar in the em- 
brasure of the window, and the other two play- 
ing at talles on a board covered with a scarlet 
cloth. 

“Here, Damian,” she said, somewhat sharp- 
ly, for the temper of the mistress is sure to be 
reflected in that of the mdid, losing nothing 
by the transmission, “ what! are you loitering 

there, with that old tuneless gittern, when the 
Lady Guendolen has been calling for you this 
hour past ?” 

“ And how, in the name of St. Hubert,” re- 
plied the boy, who had rather been out with 
the falconers on the breezy leas, than mewed 
in the hall to await a lady’s pleasure—“ how, 
in the name of St. Hubert! should I know that 
the Lady Guendolen had called for me, when 
no one has been near this old den since Sir 
Yvo rode forth on brown Roncesval, with Dia- 
mond on his fist. And as for my gittern being 
tuneless, I’ve heard you tell a different tale, 
pretty Mistress Marguerite. But let us have 
your message, if you’ve got one; for I see 
you're as fidgetty as a thorough-bred sorrel 
filly, and as hot-tempered, too.” 

‘Sorrel filly, indeed!” said the girl, half 
laughing, half indignant. “I wish you could 
see my lady, Damian, if you call me fidgetty 
and hot-tempered. I wish you could see my 
lady, that’s just all, this morning.” 

“ The message, the message, Marguerite, if 
there be one, or if you have aught in your 
head but to make mischief.” 

“Why, I do believe my lady’s bewitched 
since her fall; for nothing will go down with 
her now-a-days but that pink-and-white, flaxen- 
haired doll, Edith. I can’t think what she sees 
in her, that she must needs ever have the clum- 
sy Saxon wench about her. I should think 
gentle Norman blood might serve her turn.” 

“TI don’t know, Marguerite,” answered the 
boy, wishing to teaze her, “ Edith is a very 
pretty girl, indeed ; I don’t know but she’s the 
very prettiest I ever saw. Dark-haired and 
dark-eyed people always admire their — 
they say; ant for my part, I think her blue 
eyes glance as if they had caught Heaven's 
own light in them; and her flaxen hair looks 
like a cloud high up in heaven, that has just 

caught the first golden glitter of the mornin, 
sunbeams. And clumsy! how can you ca 
her clumsy, Marguerite? I am sure, when she 
came flitting down the hill, with her long locks 
flowing in the breeze, and her thin garments 
streaming back from her shapely re, she 
looked liker to a creature of the air, to a 
mere mortal girl, running down a. sandy road. 
Sse like to see you run like her, Mi 

erite. 
_ “Me run!” exclaimed the Norman damsel, 
pee ae fi “when ever did you see 8 Norman 
lady run? But you're just like the rest of 
them ; caught ever by the first fresh face. 
Well, sir, since you're so bewitched, like my 


pretty above stairs, with your Saxon an- 
gel, the message I have brought you will just 
meet your humor, You will see, sir, if this 
Saxon angel be in the castle, sir; and if she 





be sir, your ence will 





———_— 


to come forthwith to my lady’s chamber, and 
to come quickly, too. And you can escort her, 
Sir Page, and lend her your hand up the hill ; 
and = a kiss, if you ean, Sir Page, on the 
wa 

a Just so, Mistress Marguerite,” returned the 
boy, “just so. Your commands shall be obeyed 
to the letter. And as to the kiss, I'll try, if I 
can get a chance; but I’m afraid she’s too 
modest to kiss young men.” 
And, taking up his dirk and bonnet from the 
board, he darted out of the room, without 
awaiting her reply, having succeeded, to his 
heart’s content, in chafing her to somewhat 
higher than blood heat; so that she returned 
5 0 lady’s bower even more discomposed than 
when she left it; but Guendolen was too much 


ill temper, and within half an hour a light foot 
was heard at the door, and the Saxon slave girl 
entered. 

“How can I serve you dear lady?” she 

said, coming up, and kneeling at the couch 
side. “ You are very pale. 
the worse this morning.” 
“Very weak, Edith, and sore all over. I 
feel as if every limb were broken; and I want 
you, with your gentle hand and gentler voice, 
to soothe me.” 
“Ah! dearest lady, our. Holy Mother send 
that your spirit never may be so sore as to 
take no heed of the body’s aching, nor your 
heart so broken as to know not whether your 
limbs were torn asunder.” 


TI trust you be not 


-——_.— 


{Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1854, by 
Auick Carky, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
for the Southern Distriet of New York.] 
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HOLLY-WO0D. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
CHAP. IX—Continued. 


I saw him making his way through the 
crowd—saw him wipe his eyes—and saw the 
old work-horses turn’ and look, when he drew 
near, as though they missed me. The boat 
turned about, and when I came in view of the 
shore, I could not single my father from the 
multitude. 

The tears dried on my cheeks—there was no 
time for weeping now. I felt such a responsi- 
bility as I had never felt till then: I must be 
on the alert—there was no one to look to, no 
one to care for.me in the world. And how 
wide and strange the world seemed! Gladly 
would I have given my dream of fame to be 
sitting beside my father, and see familiar things 
and hear famikar sounds—the lowing of the 
cattle, the watch-dog’s bark. 

I could not keep my thoughts from him—he 
seemed more desolate than I, more unequal to 
the hard task of self-dependence. I sat alone 
on the deck, and gazed back, and back, till the 
last steeple faded away, and a blue and hazy 
cloud stood between me and the great hills upon 
which I had gazed so often. Strange eyes 
rested carelessly upon me for a moment, and 
the next as interestedly on the fisher boy by 
the shore, or the lifeless tree, perhaps. 

I don’t like to recall that unhappy journcy— 
it is all vivid in my mind, and many of the 
faces I saw are still fresh in memory. I felt 
frightened, wakeful, anxious, and uneasy. 

i remember two little orphan girls, of ten 
and. twelve, or thereabouts, dressed in a poor 
attempt at mourning, who drew my attention 
and sympathy a good deal. They were accom- 
panied by their father, who seemed a coarse, 
brutal man, at best, and who was so constantly 
drunken as to be unable to walk. He wore a 
coat made of the skin of some wild animal, 
and his little red eyes seemed looking one at 
the other. 

What became of them I know not. They 
were sent ashore in the yawl; and I watched 
them climb with their bundles up the wet sand- 
bank. Thick woods stretched all along the 
shore ; and they stood, seeming at a loss which 
way to turn, the last I saw of them. 

I met with no accident, but I was in constant 
fear. I could go through the world now, feel- 
ing less terror than that little journey occasion- 
ed me then. 

At the foot of the Cumberland mountains I 
made the acquaintance of a white-haired old 
man, who appeared to feel the kindliest interest 
in me. After some commonplace talk, he in- 
quired my place of destination, my birth-place ; 
and, on learning that I was alone, bound for a 
strange city, and without friends, or even a set- 
tled purpose in my own mind, he manifested a 
concern amounting almost to paternal regard. 

“You are going to a place full of dangers 
and temptations,” he said, “and I am afraid, 
my child, you have not considered the step you 
are taking; excuse me, but I cannot help wish- 
ing you were in your father’s house.” 

This questioning and caution were not imper- 
tinent, but the result of the kindliest solicitude. 
He was a good man, a Christian. - During the 
day we were together, he entertained me with 
many interesting passages from his life. He 
had been for years a missionary in one of the 
Southern islands, and many things quite new 
to me he related of the people among whom he 
had lived. That day, set in the darkness as it 
was, is very bright. 

It was nightfall when we reached the suburbs 
of a strange city, and at the station he was met 
by a pretty, pale-faced boy, and they went away 
together. I looked after them, and felt that a 
home and a welcome awaited him somewhere, 
and wished I could go with him. The sense 
of desolation and responsibility came back, and 
there settled a deeper night on my heart than 
over the world. 

Our route that night lay between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. ‘The conductor, a truly po- 
lite young man, seeing that I travelled alone, 
offered any assistance or service I might re- 
quire. I made some inquiries as to the usual 
time of reaching Philadelphia, the probability 
of detention there, and the like. While convers- 
ing with him, I observed a lean, cadaverous 
youth, with a very little flaxen hair, a face 
scarcely larger than a tea-cup, and pointing 
down to a chin tipt off with a sprinkling of red- 
dish beard. He appeared observant of all we 
said, and smiled once or twice, as though highly 
delighted, though there was no occasion for 
laughter that I knew of. 

When I had received such information as I 
desired, and the conductor withdrew, I arranged 
the cushions comfortably, and, hanging my bon- 
net on a peg, fell, presently, fast asleep. 

An hour or two passed in unconsciousness, 
for physically I was quite exhausted, when the 
sleep grew lighter, suppose, for gradually I 
became aware of a human utterance. 

After a little, I became aware of who I was, 
and where I was, and of what the voice said, 
which was this— 

“Dern it all, what you spited at me about ? 
T'll get a sprout and sprout you, if you don’t 
mind on’t—dern it, there it is agin! « Young 
woman, when you wake, if ever that’s agoing to 
be, I wish you would move your head-gears ?” 

I rubbed by eyes, and looked about me, for I 
had a vague impression that I was the young 
woman referred to. Nor was I mistaken. Just 
before me sat the tea-cup-faced young man, so 
situated that with every motion of the car the 
bonnet which I had hung up swung in his 
face. And this was “the ied. gears ” to which 
he referred. 

Of course, I removed the annoyance, and 
apologized for the inconvenience I had occa- 
sioned. 

“ Q, I didn’t mean you should hear my fuss,” 
said the young man, confusedly ; “I thought 
you was monstratious fast asleep.” 

He amused me ; for, little accustomed to the 
world as I was, I saw that he was utterly un- 
sophisticated—a Yankee boy.“ just out of his 
time,” as he informed me. i 

As I said, he amused me; and I foolishly 
encou a conversation, which I saw was 
kindly meant, but of which I grew tired enough 
before the journey ended, for I was unable to 
rid myself of the young man’s attentions by 
any civil means which at that time I knew how 
to put in practice. I should find it less cifficult 


now. : 
He told me he had heard what I was saying 
“to that are car feller; and that he kinder 





to et oe we were both gwine the same 


t be onnataral for me, a lone 


way, pat 





occupied with other na to notice the girl’s |” 
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woman 80, to désire his company. I shouldn't 
wonder,” said he, “if I was about as ignorant 
as gow be, but I can kinder help you, for all.” 
expressed myself grateful for his kindly dis- 
ition, upon which he took occasion to seat 
imself beside me. “ What’s the use,” he said, 
by way of apology, I suppose, “ of being so dern- 
ed distant?” 
He presently proposed to take charge of my 
pocket-book ; or, to use his words, of my shitter ; 
my pocket mightent be so safe, and he would 
jest slide them into hisen. I preferred, how- 
ever, to trust the safety of my own pockets. 
He made a thousand inquiries about myself, 
which I answered evasively; but he was in no 
wise discouraged, and at length I really felt 
myself persecuted. 
When the morning was breaking, we reach- 
ed Philadelphia. He asked me if he should get 
one of them derned fellers to carry me to a tay- 
ern, or if I would not most as soon walk, and 
he carry my bundle. I preferred to take # car- 
riage, and, apparently without the least sensé of 
impropriety,. he seated himself beside me— 
guessed it would cost me about the same, he 
said, Ithought to have done with him now, 
but alas! on taking my seat in the train for New 
York, the first face I saw was the Yankee’s. .... 
He was no tess comniunicative than inquisi- 
tive, and put me in possession of many family 
secrets, which could not possibly interest me, 
but which he seemed to think must be as im- 
portant to every one cs to himself. He was 
naturally apt, he told me, and had worked to 
his Uncle Abner’s some to tanning, but that he 
had more recently learned to be a carpenter, 
and that he then carried with him a nice chest 
of tools. I affected great interest in the scene- 
ry, to free myself from his intrusive loquacity, 
but it all failed of the desired effect—he felt 
just so himself sometimes, he said, as if he 
would rather be talked to than to talk. It ap- 
peared to him that we were a good deal dispo- 
sitioned alike, and that stranger things had hap- 
pened than that two folks meeting so by chance 
should take a notion to each other. 

I showed him as plainly as I could that there 
was no probability of a reciprocity to his notion; 
still he see | At one time, when I had 
looked 8 the window with a long-continued 
interest, I felt a touch on my elbow, which I 
suffered to be repeated,before I turned my gaze. 
The young man was writing with a wooden pen- 
cil on a yellow bill, which was placed on his hat 
by way ofa desk, and was evidently anxious 
that I should notice him. I soon became aware— 
for he thrust the hat almost beneath my eyes— 
that he was writing my name over and over 
again. I would not seem to see it; and he said, 
at length, “ Hev you ever seen that name?” I 
answered briefly in the affirmative, upon which 
he proceeded to write his own, which, if I re- 
member right, was Watkins—Ephraim Watkins, 
though among his intimate friends he was call- 
ed “fife.” He also informed me that he now 
and then, when he had a spell of time, wrote a 
piece for the paper, and he thought it not im- 

robable that 1 might have met with his name. 

‘he editor of the country paper to which he had 
contributed had, he informed me, more than 
once “tollered his shoes pooty well;” which, 
being interpreted, meant complimented, I sup- 
pose. He had written one or two pieces of 
verse, and some of the plain kind, he said, 
though his aptitude was for verse; and if he 
had more spells to practice, and could afford to 
hire some feller. to give him a lesson or two, he 
didn’t doubt but that he could make some of the 
folks open their eyes. 

If ever I saw his name in connection with 
any piece, poe or in verse, he begged I would 
read it, and write and tell him. what I thought 
of it. I needn't mind paying postage, he said ; 


hearing from me. He further honored me by 
saying he would not vally the judgment of most 
persons, and I at the time attributed the value 
he placed in my judgment to the notion he had 
taken to me; and at this distance of time, and 
with my maturer judgment, I still think I was 
correct. He evidently wished to stand well in 
my regard, for he informed me the clothes he 
wore were not his best, that his Sunday things 
were in his chest of tools, but that it was not 
worth while for a feller to spile all he had for 
the sake of a little show; and that no sensible 
woman would like him the less for being care- 
ful of his things—an opinion in which I hearti- 
ly concurred. , 

On inquiring whether I had a hotel in view, 
I said yes, and named the one; upon which he 
said, if it was not for the dernation big price, he 
would go there himself. I think he was con- 
siderably exercised as to the propriety of such 
expenditure, for, after what seemed deliberation, 
he informed me that he thought he would try to 
get his chest in at some cheap tavern, and 
change his things, and then, if I had no objec- 
tions, call on me to my house. I said it would 
give me pleasure to meet him again; but from 
the hour of our parting at the station I have not 
had the happiness of renewing the casual ac- 
quaintance. I saw him, however, from the 
window of my hotel, the day following my ar- 
rival in this Babel. He was evidently in his 
Sunday things, and stood, with his hands in his 
pockets, looking intently at the upper windows. 
Whether his courage failed, or whether he pros- 
ecuted his apparent search, I know not. 

This little incident has nothing to do with my 
story, and I relate it, partly because I was se- 
riously annoyed then, and partly because the 
tea-cup-faced young man has a large brother- 
hood. 

What this great city seemed to me, it is im- 
possible to make you understand—not in the 
desert would I have been so much alone. I 
walked the streets, feeling as if every smiling 
face I met wronged me and mocked me. No 
light of all the thousands shone for me—no 
welcome awaited me. Ignorant of the world, 
ignorant of myself and of what power was in me, 
I suffered on and on. It was as if I had taken 
one step, from which if I receded I must die—I 
must go on or perish. Days and weeks I passed 
idly and purposeless, I'thought; but I see now 
those times of apathy or of suffering had their 
use; they were all requisite to the develop- 
ment of my nature. Years, long, desolate, 
struggling, hoping, pining years—I need not say 
how many—have come and gone since I came 
here, friendless, alone—nothing to cheer me but 
a bright dream of ambition and a hope to be 
avenged. 

How the dream has been realized you know; 
at least, I am called successful. Look at me, 
and about me, and see what I am. All the 
trial, all the temptation, all the work, and all 
the tears, let me pass—it would be but a dull, 
sad story. Here I am, rich, fortunate, they tell 
me; but the bruised and tired heart, the indif- 
ference to blame or praise, the chilliness, the 
bitterness, the dread to look back, and the fear 
to look forward—these they do not see. I 
would give all that is called success, all that is 
called wealth, to feel my dull. pulses stirred as 
they have been, to listen eagerly as I have for 
a footfall, to have back the lost trust, and faith, 
and beautiful hope of my girlhood. It cannot 
be. I would gladly take them up if I could, and 
suffer the anguish again for the sake of the joy. 
I will pass these years, then, in silence—these 
years that have made me as you see. But 
there is yet a chapter to be shown. 

Last year, when my name was fone through 
the lengtt and breadth of the land, when I was 
in the full tide of favor, I determined to visit 
once more my native home; and, taking advan- 
tage of the pleasant autumn season, I prepared 
for, and made, the journey. | 

t had long had Hetty with me, and, of late 
years, had heard but infrequently from home, 
for I had no friend with whom I might be in 
correspondence. My father could write imper- 
fectly, but the briefest letter was a hard task for 
him to accomplish. So, though I wrote letters 
home regularly, I expected none in return. At 
intervals, and from one casual source of infor- 
mation and another, I had learned that Mr. 
Richards continued to be the great man of the 
neighborhood; that he had been chiefly instru- 
mental in the building of a new church, and the 
making of a turnpike road from the city to the 
village at hand, and that he had done number- 
less other good and charitable op Ray 
fixed indisputably his popularity with the peo- 
ple. He had Eewoens my father’s best friend, 
and was in the habit of sending him fruits and 





fruit-trees, books, and whatever would be likely 


he would not mind a shilling for the sake of 


to interest and please him. It annoyed and 
vexed me beyond measure that he should be 
kind to every one but me, and, especially, that 
he should be my father’s friend. It appeared 
to me that it was, in part, perhaps, to atone to 
his violated conscience that he did these good 
-things, and I secretly resolved that I would 
plague him. Such exaggerated reports of the 
splendor in which he lived came to me, as to 
induce the belief that his wealth must be 
pemcoly-. The white house of my memory had 
een made a tenant house, and the finest resi- 
dence in all the country had been erected in the 
erat of exhibition notoriety. The place, in 
nonor of its mistress, had been named “ Holly- 
Wood,” and the farm was in the highest state of 
cultivation. Yet the grounds were freely open 
to visiters—so good and liberal was the pro- 
prietor, 

Morning, noon, and night, that name was in 
my mind. It seemed the last indignity that 
could have been offered me; and when the 
tidings came that an heir, a beautiful boy, was 
born to HollyWood, the time I felt was come 
to put one bitter drop in so sweetacup. I 
would ‘go to Holly-Wood, fpr I had never re- 
linquished-the idea of power upon its master. 
1 wouldwalk in his grounds and gardens. I 
would speak smooth things to him, as he had 
done to me. There had been feelings of ro- 
mance awakened in his nature by our acquaint- 
ance, I was sure, which his marriage had never 
realized. I would stir that dreamy fountain. I 
would instil into it some of the poison of my 
own life; and if it should be that he writhed, 
I would smile, and say how gladly I would help 
him if I could. 

And even though I should not see or speak 
with him, I knew that my presence would be 
felt in the atmosphere ; that he could not sleep 
well with my eyes upon his house. From these 
thoughts I spihagek some sort of satisfaction ; 
so far from feeling that I contemplated a wrong, 
1 felt almost more than justified. It was a duty 
I owed to a dead heart, to bring him who had 
stabbed it through and through, to justice. 
I asked nothing more, I said; and was it not 
right, that some of the torments inflicted upon 
me should recoil back upon himself? 

I never made such study of costume as I 
made in preparation for that—what shall I 
call it?—expedition will perhaps do. I had 
stood before audiences of thousands of our 
fashionable people, careless of my dress and 
the arrangement of my hair; but then the de- 
ciding of the hue of a riband was the matter 
of serious inquiry. 

I was res 4 at last, and such an array of 
trunks and boxes as I had, were never till then 
seen to accofiipany me. I was well provided 
with maids and money, and means of passing 
the autumn agreeably; and with a heart more 
alive than it had been for years, inasmuch as it 
had an object in view, I set out. 

Hetty and my house and my good housekeeper 
were left behind, but all my thoughts flew be- 
fore me. I had not for months heard from my 
father, and I could not keep down an uneasy 
and apprehensive feeling that I would not suffer 
to take shape. 

The incidents of the journey were unim- 
portant, and often I contrasted the ease and 
quiet with which I went home with the misease 
and disquiet I endured in my first journey. I 
said there were no important incidents; but 
such ones as would have afforded interest at 
another time, I took no note of. I have 
scarce a memory of the days consumed in pass- 
ing from New York to my native State; it is 
all vague and confused. If I suffered or en- 
joyed, I know it not now; but of all that sub- 
sequently chanced, I have a vivid impression. 

The birds were hushing themselves in the 
leaves of the trees along the shore of the bright- 
est of rivers, and the long golden sunstreaks lay 
aslant from the high western hills to the roofs of 
the houses, as I once more set foot on the good 
ground of Ohio. I saw many things strange and 
new, for change had been at work with other 
things as well as with me. Places that I left 
green with grass, and shady with trees, were cov- 
ered with bricks and mortar, and new roads and 
avenues, streets of which I had never heard, 
intersected each other; I scarcely knew how to 
find what I had thought would be perfectly fa- 
miliar. J was desirous, and yet afraid, to go 
forward. Every group I scrutinized, and every 
solitary. man, thinking I perhaps should see 
my father ; but I did not, nor any other face I 
ever knew. In truth, I had been almost a 
stranger in the beautiful city from which the 
wooded hills about my own home might ‘be 
seen ; so that, if | came back a stranger, it was 
only as I went. I delayed one night for rest 
and respite, for an unaccountable dread op- 
pressed me. 

I felt like an unbidden guest, or as I fancy 
one must feel, consciously unwelcome, and yet 
aware that there was no true cause for such 
feeling. 

The morning was mild and beautiful, but 
melancholy ; a sort of sabbath quiet seemed to 
pervade all nature. The air, the fading leaves, 
the rustling cornstalks, and the brown stubble 
fields, all forcibly reminded me of the day of 
my triumph and defeat in the past time. I di- 
rected the coachman to drive slowly, that I 
might see what changes had taken place; but 
that was not so much my real object, as the 
hesitancy for which I could not account. I 
wore a plain travelling dress and bonnet, my 
hair was pushed simply back, for it was to meet 
my father that I was dressed, and I well knew 
he would have little regard for my apparel. I 
tried to fancy him in the field at work, or on 
the threshing floor, and tried to make him 
looking cheerful and well; but I could not see 
him in any picture’ that I made. I thought of 
him asking about Charley, but the time seemed 
far back. I could not see him, nor hear him, 
nor make him anywhere in the world. 

I looked anxiously at all I met, thinking per- 
haps I should see him on his way to the city ; 
but though I recognised other faces, I saw not 
his. I scarcely thought of Mr. Richards, till 
on a sudden turn of the road I beheld the white 
walls of the mansion of which I had heard so 
much, against a background of fading trees. 
There lay Holly-Wood, but it failed to fix my 
thought. I had not heard from home for 
months, and my eyes sought the old homestead. 
I saw the orchard, the very tree in whose top I 
had made my recitations; but the house—I 
feared to look on that. A man, driving leis- 
urely in an open wagon, passed. I directed the 
coachman to stop, with intent to ask if he lived 
thereabonts, and if my fatber was well; but 
when he answered that he lived on the old Hal- 
stead place, I was afraid to ask more. 

“There is a place worth your looking at,” he 
said, pointing to Holly-Wood; “and there is 
no finer man than the one who owns it, I don’t 
care where the next one comes from;” and, 
with a nod and a crack of his whip, the man 
drove on, for I did not care to detain him. 

[T0 BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. ] 
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A VOICE FROM THE TWENTY-FIRST DISTRICT, 


East Rocuester, CotumBiana Co,, O. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Although I am a stranger to your columns 
as a contributor, yet I feel like requesting you 
to give place to a few thoughts respecting the 
political campaign which has just closed in 
this_ district. The Whigs and Free-Soilers 
formed a union, to defeat Administration Ne- 
braska party, which, as the returns will show, 
was admirably effected. But I fear that the 
great truth, that change is not always reform, 
may in the future be demonstrated to the peo- 
ple of this district, in a manner by no means 
pleasing. 

This fear arises from observing the course of 
prominent politicians of the district during the 
campaign, together with other collateral causes 
of not less importance. The advocates of the 
Administration party kept the slavery question 
entirely out of view, (as of course they would,) 
| by presenting false issues to the people, which 
were accepted by the fusion party, leaving the 
slavery question, in its true aspect, almost if not 
entirely untouched ; advocating the al of 
the Nebraska bill, simply on the ground of its 
violation of the Compromise of 1820, the nar- 
rowest view which could be taken of the sub- 
ject. e, 
Further, the People’s Convention, which met 














at Harlem Springs, in Carroll county, nomina- 
ted a man from the broken ranks of the old 
Whig party, who had acted with it in all of its 

erverse meanderings, so long as it had an ex- 
istence, and claimed before the people that his 
former political course had been perfectly con- 
sisted with Anti-Slavery principles. 

And, further, he was supported as candidate 
of the eee party for Congress, by Hunker 
Whigs, who hate with a perfect hatred the 
Anti-Slavery doctrine of the Free Soil party, 
and who voted for him with the confident. be- 
lief that he, Mr. Bingham, would carry out Anti- 
Slavery principles no further than they would 
apply to the repeal of the Douglas fraud. These 
circumstances have led me te fear the action 
of the people in choosing him to fill the impor- 
tant station of a Representative of the people. 

If these thoughts serve to cause the people 
to keep their eyes open for the two coming years, 
and perchance learn a lesson which might serve 
to guide their feet in the future, my object will 
be attained. Respectfully, yours, 

& Cirizen. 





POLISH REVOLUTION OF 1830—SPEECH OF 
JOHN P, HALE. 


At the twenty-fourth celebration of the enni- 
versary of the Polish Revolution of 18390, held 
a few days since in New York city, John P. 
Hale was called upon to preside; and, on ta- 
king the chair, he delivered a very animated 
speech, a part of which we transfer to our col- 
umns : 


“And, my friends, I would be false to my 
convictions, false to the proprieties of this place, 
false to the occasion, and false to the hour, if I 
did not say that there is another element of in- 
dividual character, without which, free speech 
and free thought itself, are worse than useless ; 
and that is that inward consciousness, thatself-re- 
liance, that energy, by which a man determined 
inthe recesses of his own heart, and the convic- 
tions of his own understanding, what is right. I 
mean, (and I may speak treason, I may speak 
heresy, but speak it P vill, I mean the suprem- 
acy of conscience over Kings and Govern- 
ments. [Loud cheers.] That man has but a 
poor appreciation of what he owes to himself 
and what he owes to society, and of the great 
forces which it his duty to bring to the regene- 
ration of the community of which he is a 
member, who has not first, in the strength of 
his own manhood, broken every outward yoke, 
that he may obey the deliberate convictions of 
his own conscience. [Applause.] A man thus 
prepared, and thus enlightened, is fit for any 
emergency; and in the eloquent language of 
another, ‘when God and duty call, he is ready 
to be a martyr.’ [Cheers.] And it seems to me 
that this is a day when the importance of indi- 
vidual character needs to be holden up before 
thls community ; for, my friends, individual ex- 
cellence is national strength. 

[The orator was here interrupted by the en- 
trance of the American and other flags, which 
were greeted with enthusiastic applause. } 

“T was saying, my friends,” continued Mr. 
Hale, “that individual excellence was national 
strength. He, then, that cultivates pure affec- 
tions, cherishes high purposes of action, and 
governs his own conduct by fixed and inflexible 
integrity, at the same time brings the most 
valued offerings to the altar of his country. 
There was an epoch in the history of Athens, 
and my ancient history is almost too rusty for 
me to venture upon it, but I think the incident 
is sufficiently well impressed upon my memory 
to give the particulars, and to iNustrate the idea 
which I am endeavoring to show,) there was 
an epoch in the history of Athens, when her 
armies were overthrown in battle, her walls 
battered down by the enemy, and her very cita- 
del demolished. 

“To the eye, all that ever existed of Athens 
was gone—her armies scattered, her walls de- 
molished, her city laid low, and her unfortunate 
citizens driven wanderers over the face of the 
earth; but still Athens was not overcome—and 
why? Because every one of her sacred sons 
carried in his own breast, with invincible cour- 
age, the inflexible purpose and determined res- 
olution that she should yet live, and the heart 
of every citizen wag a citadel in which the 
strength of the Republic existed ; and so it will 
be, my friends, with every nation in all coming 
time. gga | And national strength con- 
sists not in walled towers, in fortified places, or 
in navies, or in armies, but it exists in the 
courage, the virtue, the resolution, and the fix- 
ed purpose, of her children. [Cheers. ] 

“ Am I then asked to-night, Is there a fut®ire 
for Poland? Is there a future for Hungary ? 
I answer, there is a future for Poland—there is 
a future for Hungary, and there is a future for 
every nation that has the faith to say it, and 
the energy to command it. [Cheers.] But, my 
friends, the author of our holy religion, when 
he announced to John that the Kingdom of 
God within you declared the great, eternal, and 
all-pervading truth, I say to the exiled sons. of 
Poland, and of Hungary, if Poland or Hungary 
lives, she lives within you, |cheers,] and the 
regeneration that is in store for them must 
come from their sons, or from nowhere. [{Re- 
newed cheers.| But, my friends, the past is 
not lost—not lost. In the Apocalyptic vision 
of the Apostle John upon the Island of Patmos, 
when he looked with unclouded gaze upon the 
Throne of Eternity, he beheld before the Throne 
of God golden vials full of odor, and that odor 
was the praise of all Saints, not one of which 
was lost; and all treasured up in golden vials 
before the Throne, stands to-day, every prayer 
of piety. But, my friends, if the prayers of pi- 
ety—if the lifting of the heart—if the falling of 
a tear—nay, ifa sigh, are all preserved, how 
much more are the generous deeds, the nobler 
sacrifices, the manly purposes, the generous ef- 
forts, of bloody martyrdom? Shall they be 
lost? [Loud cheers.] -No, they are all safe 
before the Throne, guarded in the eternal store- 
house of the Providence of God, where they 
will remain until poured out to bless and re- 
generate the earth. [Cheers.] No, my friends, 
there is nothing lost—all is safe. 

“Tt is a law of physical creation, that matter 
is never destroyed. The remotest particle goes 
its accustomed rounds, and finds again its place 
in some new combination, to answer the benefi- 
cent purposes and wisdom of the Almighty 
Creator ; and if his economy in the physical 
world is such that every mote that floats in the 
sunbeam, every particle of matter, however 
minute, is all treasured up and safely kept, to 
answer some future use in the great purposes 
of God, think you that the blood of patriotism, 
and the sacrifices of true and noble men, will 
be dissipated, and wasted, and thrown away? 
Aye? No! but they; too, shall return to pro- 
duce their effects. | Cheers. 

“In conclusion, let me give you one single 
exhortation. You will recollect the following 
incident of modern history. When Napoleon 
was leading the armies of France over the des- 
erts of Egypt, to advance upon the city of Cairo, 
the soldiers, when they came in sight of the 

yramids—those gigantic monuments of the 
folly and power of former ages—paused, awe- 
stricken and astonished, as they gazed for the 
first time upon these mighty monuments of a 

eneration that had so long slumbered with the 
lead. Napoleon, seizing the opportunity, rode 
before the troops, and with a countenance glow- 
ing with animation, pointed to the summits, then 
glittering in the rays of the rising sun, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Soldiers, from the summit of those 

ramids forty centuries lcok down upon you.’ 
f heers. | The suggestion was worthy of the 
occasion, and no doubt had its full effect in 
kindling that enthusiasm which sustained them 
in the fearful battle scene, and contributed to 
the decisive victory which they-won. 

“ Now, he who would excite to generous effort 
in this day, need point to no monumental piles 
of stones, erected by the monarchs of past 
to stimulate us to exertion ; but from every bat- 
tle-field where the banner of liberty has been 
unfarled, whether success or defeat has been the 
lot of its friends, every sacrifice of life made in 
the great cause of human right, every effort of 
duty, every sacrifice of patriotism, every gener- 
ous that has ores bee ve eee in be- 

alf of the great cause of human li , are 80 
ea doth 508 erected in all the past, from 
which the good and true, in all the ages that 








have gone, are looking down upon the men of 
this generation, and inciting us by all the mem- 
ories of the past, and all the hopes of the future, 
to be true and faithful to the duties which de- 
volve upon us in the day when we shall be 
called upon to act our part upon the great the- 
ater of life.” [Loud cheers.] 





SENATOR ATCHISON LABORING TO GET UP A 
CRUSADE FOR SLAVERY. 


We find in the Weston (Mo.) Argus, (an Atch- 
ison paper,) the report of a speech delivered 
by Senator Atchison, at Liberty, (Mo.,) Nov- 
6th, 1854. We republish all that portion which 
relates to the slave-colonization of Kansas. The 
President of the United States Senate, it will 
be seen, is t#ying to get up a crusade for Sla- 
very, to organize bands of Missourians to go 
into Kansas, and vote that it shall be Slave Ter- 
ritory, and in a convenient way he does not hes- 
itate to incite to the visitation of Lynch Law 
upon Abolitionists. We are sure the speech 
will arouse the indignation of every right-miud- 
ed man. 

“But upoti this subject, he said, he had dwelt 
longer than it desérved. He would now pass to 
another—the settlement of Kansas, its destiny, 
and the effect it was to have upon the State of 
Missouri. : 

“The organic law of the Territory vests in the 
people who reside in it the power to form all 
their municipal regulations. They can either 
admit or exclude Slavery ; and this is the only 
question that materially and directly affects our 
interests. ‘ 

“That upon this subject it would be unne- 
cessary for him to say one word, if things had 
been left to their ordinary and natural course. 
Men heretofore migrated and settled new Ter- 
ritories upon this continent, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean, following the parallels of 
latitude, and carrying with them their habits, 
customs, and institutions. But now new laws 
are to govern. New lines, new habits, customs, 
and institutions, are to be substituted ; and that, 
too, by the force of money and organization. 

“The North is to be turned to the South, and 
all the Territories of the United States to be 
Abolitionized ; colonies are to be planted in all 
positions where Slavery and slave institutions 
can best be assailed; and Kansas is now a fa- 
vorite position, from whence they can assail 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas. Men are be- 
ing sent from Massachusetts and elsewhere, for 
the avowed purpose of excluding slaveholders 
from Kansas, and, as a matter of course, to se- 
duce, steal, and protect fugitive slaves. The 
first thing, however, they have to do is, to throw 
into Kansas a majority of votes, to control the 
ballot-boxes. This is the policy of the Aboli- 
tionists. These means are used by them. Their 
money, and all other influences they can bring 
to bear, are to be exerted for this purpose. 

“Gen A. said his mission here to-day was, if 
possible, to awaken the people of this county to 
the danger ahead, and to suggest the means to 
avoid it. The people of Kansas, in their first 
elections, would decide the question whether or 
fiot the slaveholder was to be excluded, and it 
depended upon a majority of the votes cast at 
the polls. Now, if a set of fanatics and dema- 
gogues a thousand miles off could afford to ad- 
vance their money and exert every nerve to 
abolitionize the Territory and exclude the slave- 
holder, when they have not the least personal 
interest, what is your duty? When you reside 
within one day’s journey of the Territory, and 
when your peace, your quiet, and your property, 
depend upon your action, you can, without an 
exertion, send five hundred of your young men 
who will vote in favor of your institutions. 
Should each county in the State of Missouri 
only do its duty, the question will be decided 
quietly and peaceably at the ballot-box. If we 
are defeated, then Missouri and the other South- 
ern States will have shown themselves recreant 
to their interests, and will deserve their fate. 
The Abclitionists will have nothing to gain or 
lose. It is an abstraction with them. We have 
much to lose and much to gain. 

“Said he, if you burn my barn I sustain a 
great loss, but you gain nothing. So it is with 
the colonization soeieties and the dupes they 
send here to abolitionize Kansas. 

“Tf these Abolitionists steal all your negroes, 
they gain nothing; the negroes are injured, you 
are ruined—so much greater is the motive for 
activity on your part. 

“Fellow-citizens, we should not be apathetic 
when so much is involved. We should be up 
and doing. He was for meeting organization 
with organization. He was for meeting those 
philanthropic knaves peaceably at the ballot- 
box, and out-voting them. 

“Tf we cannot do this, it is an omen that the 
institution of Slavery is to fall in this and the 
other Southern States; but it would fall, after 
much strife, civil war, and bloodshed. 

“If Abolitionism, under its present auspices, 
is established in Kansas, there will be constant 
strife and bloodshed between Kansas and Mis- 
souri. Negro stealing will be a principle and 
a vocation. It will be the policy of philan- 
thropic knaves, until they force the slaveholder 
to abandon Missouri; nor will it be long until it 
is done. You cannot watch your stables, to 
prevent thieves from stealing your horses and 
mules; neither can you watch your negro quar- 
ters, to prevent your neighbors from seducing 
away and stealing your negroes. 

“Tf Kansas is abolitionized, all men who love 
peace and quiet will leave us, and all emigra- 
tion to Missouri from the slave States will 
cease. We will go either to the North or to 
the South. For himself, he could gather to- 
gether his household goods, and depart as soon 
as the most active among us. “He had neither 
wife nor child to impede his flight. In a hy- 
brid state we cannot live; we cannot be in a 
constant quarrel, in a constant state of sus- 
picion of our neighbors. The feeling is enter- 
tained by a large portion of mankind every- 
where. Yet, he said, he was willing, notwith- 
standing his pacific views, to hang negro, 
thieves; he would not punish those who merely 
entertained abstract opinions; but negro thieves, 
and persons who stirred up insubordination 
and insurrection among our slaves, he believed 
it right to punish; and they could not be pun- 
ished too severely. He would not punish a 
man who believed that rape, murder, or larceny, 
was abstractly right, yet he would punish the 
man who committed either. 

“He said that there were a few men who 
entertained those opinions in the western part 
of the State of Missouri, and who no doubt 
prertived upon them ; and that when full evi- 

ence was obtained, justice should be done 
them. Convincing evidence must be had. He 
was opposed to violence, indiscriminate violence ; 
but let punishment fall on the guilty. Was it 
not strange to find, in a State so deeply inter- 
ested in the question of Slavery, a portion of tlie 
= denouncing such men as Douglass, Cass, 

right, and others, and exulting over victories 
lately obtained by the Abolitionists in the 
Northern States? Yet it isso. As to slanders 
and abuse heaped upon himself, he cared but 
little. It was the fate of better men. But a 
day of reckoning would come, There will bea 
reaction in the Northern States. The people of 
the North cannot be in favor of dissolving the 
Union. 

“The mad platforms upon which the recent 
fusion victories have been obtained, if carried 
out, would inevitably dissolve the Union. 

“He had always had great confidence in the 


‘intelligence and virtue of the people, but he ac- 


knowledged that this confidence had been some- 


‘what shaken in late years. 


“ He again told the audience, that to succeed 
in making Kansas a slave Territory, it was not 
sufficient for the South to talk, but to act—éo 
go peaceably and inhabit the Territory, and 

bly to vote and settle the question aceord- 
ing to the principles of the Douglas bill. 

““Mr. A. said much more than is here report- 
ed, and some things he did say are not reported, 
but the above is the substance of his speech. 





A new railroad, from some point on the Cam- 
den and Atlantic Railroad to some point on 
Raritan bay, at or east pf Keyport, is contem- 
plated by the New Jersey folks. 


NEW YORK STATE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


The following, from the Ballston Spa 7em- 
perance Helper, does no more than simple jus- 
tice to this time-honored and efficient institn- 
tion. We know of no Temperance organiza- 
tion that more deserves the public confidence, 
or that is accomplishing more, with the means 
furnished it bythe benevolent, for the spread 
of Temperance principles and the promotion of 
judicious legislation in reference to the liquor 
traflie.—Albany Register. 

“The New York State Temperance Society 
merits a high rank among our benevolent in- 
stitutions. It is no drowsy old concern, made 
up of ten or twenty sinecures, but a sti 
busy work-house of reform. Types an 
and engines, are kept in ceaseless m 
strew the country with printed sheet 
science, the statistics, the economy, 
ethics of that stupendous fraud, the Liquor 
System. We question if there is any charitable 
association in America, which displays equal 
energy and munificence in its management, 
with the New York State Temperance Society.” 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTION IN VERMONT ON 8LA- 
VERY. 


We last ‘week said this was the most Anti 
Slavery Legislature ever held in Vermont. We 
give some evidence of it this week in their res- 
olutions, in which the Whig portion of the com- 
mittee on the subject, meaning, probably, not 
to be outdone, made their resolutions, we really 
have good reason to think, just as strongly An- 
ti-Slavery as they knew how. But being new 
in the business, and not very well posted up in 
the progress we had made during their late tru 
ancy to Baltimore, they were clearly beat by the 
Free Democrats of the minority. But what we 
were going to say was, that in addition to these 
two sets of resolutions, the weakest of which is 
strong, the Legislature passed a bill against 
kidnapping, &c., similar to the much discussed 
one passed last spring by the Legislature of 
Connecticut.— Green Mountain Freeman. 





From the Hartford Time@ Noy. 18 


THE BURIAL EXCITEMENT AT HARTFORD. 


This morning’s sun rose upon an intensely 
excited Catholic population in Hartford. Their 
feelitfzs had been wounded, and the bleeding 
wounds freshly probed, cross-cut, and lacerated, 
by the course which Bishop O’Reiley has pur- 
sued toward Father Brady during the last days 
of his life, and the orders which. he,"O’Reiley, 
despatched from Providence, forbidding the use 
of the church at Mr. Brady’s funeral, and di- 
recting that his body should not be placed in 
the spot prepared for its last resting place by 
Mr. Brady himself. 

The faithful pastor, who had labored among 
his charge for eighteen long years—who had 
been with them in sickness and want—who had 
instructed them with the greatest care, to be 
temperate, kind, honest, and law-abiding. citi- 
zens—who had placed the church upon a pros- 
perous footing—had erected a beautiful eathe- 
dral, and still held a mortgage upon it of more 
than $20,000—this good pastor had departed to 
the world of spirits. 

“What caused his death?” 
on the lips of all. “It was a broken heart ;” 
“it was poison ;” “it was harsh treatment ;” 
“it was not cholera,” &c. Each man had his 
opinion, and all were free to express their sen- 
timents. 

On slight pretexts, the bishop had silenced 
Mr. Brady as a pastor. Then, upon Sunday 
last, (the bishop seudding off to Providence,) 
the edict was made public that Father Brady’s 
connection with the flock over which he had 
presided so long and so faithfully was forever 
severed! Jn ragged health previously, this 
summary and arbitrary course toward him har 
rowed up his soul, and in three days’ timeehe 
was among the dead! and others lazier, less 
worthy, and less beloved, are to take advantage 
of the great success of his labors, at least, one 
other. May he, in conscience, if he can, have 
a good time. 

On erecting the new cathedral, the work of 
his own hands, Father Brady placed a flagging 
stone in front of the church, as the spot where 
his body should rest in death. In his dying 
hour, as a last request to those who respected 
and loved him, he repeated the desire of his 
heart that his body should rest in that spot. 

The earth was removed and the tomb pre- 
pared the day following his death. But lst 
(Friday) evening a despatch was received from 
the bishop, that the body of Mr. Brady must not 
be placed there, and that the church must not 
be opened for his funeral services, as had been 
arranged! The tomb was at once filled up. But 
the people—the masses of our Catholic popula 
tion, who are MEN and woMEN—who have rights 
and the ability to maintain them, were afoused 
at this grossly insulting and unjust edict of the 
bishop. Stalwart men were set to work, and 
the tomb was re-opened. Masons were employ- 
ed, and solid stone walls in cement were laid. 
The church was opened. The body was brought 
in among a crowded and sorrowful audience. 
But shame upon a man, or men, or the rules 
which dictated it—the rites of the church were 
forbidden, and the good pastor was to be buried 
like a dog, in disgrace, “ without the benefit of 
clergy.” 

The Rey. Mr. Brady, of Middletown, a nephew 
of the deceased, rose with a heart full of sor- 
row, and announced that the altar was closed, 
and that the pastor was denied funeral ceremo- 
nies in the church that he hac built! Here rose 
a wail and lamentation, loud and long, which 
would have sunk into any bishop's heart that. 
was not harder than granite. 

It was soon announced, however, that access 
had been had to the candles, the holy water, 
vestments, &c., and that High Mass would be 
said—and it was said there in that church, in 
defiance of the bishop and his orders. It wasa 
glorious triumph of the people and of right over 
a a as damnable as sin. 

ishop O’Reiley arrived here from Provi- 
dence in the noon train to-day. 
We must let our reporter tell of the proceed- 
ngs. 





was & question 
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OBSEQUIES OF FATHER BRADY. 

Yesterday (Friday) the residence of the Rev. 
Mr. Brady was crowded by the members of the 
congregation, and by citizens of all denomina- 
tions. The body lay in a state, dressed in his 
ministerial robes. Many were deeply affected 
at this their last look at their beloved priest on 
earth. 

This (Saturday) morning, without regard to 
the bishop's orders, the church was dressed in 
black, as were the ornaments on the altar. The 
officiating priests also wore garments of som- 
bre hue, trimmed with white. Other priests 
present were in citizen’s dress—mere lookers 
on. 

A solemn requiem mass was celebrated at 
the church, commencing at 11 o'clock. Cele- 
brant, the Rev. Hugh J. O'Reilly, of Norwalk, 
assisted by the Rev. Luke Daly, of New Britain, 
as deacon, and the Rey. Mr. Cody, of Hartford, 
as sub-deacon. The Rev. E. J. O’Brien, of 
New Haven, was master of ceremonies. The 
responses were sung, and the usual prayers, 
proper for such occasions, were entoned by the 
assembled priests, consisting as choir of the 
Rey. Thomas Quinn, of Meriden, and the Rev. 
Peter Kelly, of Falls Village, Conn. 

Among the clergymen present we noticed the 
Rev. Mr. Brady, of Middletown, nephew of the 
deceased ; the Rev. Mr. Hart, and the Rey. Mr. 
Cullen, of New Haven ; the Rev. Mr. Lynch, of 
Birmingham; the Rev. D. Kelly, of Norwich ; the 
Rev. Mr. Sunnott, of Bridgeport; the Rey. Mr. 
Egan, of Manchester; the Rev. Mr. Lynch, of 
Chester ; the Rev. Mr. Corry, of Greenbush, N. 
Y.; besides a number of others, whose names 
we could not learn. 

After mass, the body was sprinkled with holy 
water, and incense was burned around it. It 
was then conveyed down the main side of the 
church in solemn procession—the coffin being 
preceded by the choir, chanting a solemn dirge, 
and followed by the officiating priests in their 
robes, and immediately after them the immense 
throng that filled the church. Spi 

The grave was dug east of the principal en- 
trance of the church; a tomb was constrneted 
of stone; and here the body was lowered inte 
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its last resting-place, amid the sobs and tears | the country, to give place to this commu: 
of the crowd. : 


There must have been five thousand 
in and about the church during the 
“Ticceniel nless the hand of tyranny shall 

us u tyrann 
distarb the ashes which heh been hn- 
mane eposited 8 
the my are yak ta ann of the Rev. 
John Brady, whose good deeds and faithful 
ministrations will long be remembered by all 


c of our community, The tion 
have done right, and the io of Hartford 
s solemn duties, 


persons 


will sustain them in this 
which they have so faithfully and mournfully 
consummated. , Requiescat in pace. 


Foreign Affairs. 


THE PEOPLE AND MONARCHY IN DENMARK. 


The dissolution of the Danish “ Folkething,” 
~* caused on account of the spirit which its an- 
swer to the address of the King breathed, has 

ispleased very much, as it would appear, the 











_ “ Danish People generally. The citizens of Co- 


penhagen gave, on the 21st instant—the day 
»the dissolution had been proclaimed—a 
d entertainment to the departing mem- 
of the opposition. On this occasion, many 
es were made, and many toasts proposed, 
jearing ample testimony to the love of Freedom 
that animated the numerous and distinguished 








company. There can be but very little doubt 


that the Liberal party will have a large majority 
in the “Folkething” that is now to be elected. 

As the contest now going on between the 
Danish Cabinet and the People of Denmark 


may probably bring forth results of very great 


influence upon the affairs of Europe at large, 
it may be of some interest to the readers of the 


Era to be informed of the particulars concern- 


ing the origin of the struggle in question. 


The kingdom of Denmark consists of Den- 


mark proper, and the Duchies of Schleswig, 
Holstein, and Lauenburg. Schleswig has been 


united, or connected rather, with Denmark, for 


about seven centuries. The connection of the 


two other principalities with that kingdom is 
In 1848, Schles- 
wig and Holstein attempted, as related in one 
of my previous letters, to vindicate its indepen- 
dency of Denmark; but failing to-do so, it was, 
however, granted, no less to Schleswig than to 


of a much more modern date. 


Holstein, at the peace concluded in 1850, that 
each Duchy should have its own and separate 
administration, not depending on the Danish 
Cabinet, though subject to the orders of the 


Danish King. It was also admitted that each 
of the Duchies should have the right to elect a 
separate Diet, over which the Diet of Denmark 


proper should have no control. 


During the struggle between the Duchies and 
Denmark, the King, Frederick VII, promised to 
give the Danish People a Constitution, convok- 


ing a Diet, the members of which were elected 


by the People, exercising the right of general 
The thus elected Diet and the min- 
isters of the King agreed upon a Constitution, 
which issued chiefly from the pen of Bishop 
Morand, and which received the royal sanction 


suffrage. 


on the 5th of June, 1849. 


The present King having no legitimate chil- 
dren, and the succession of Holstein being 
strictly limited to the male lines, while females 
were not excluded from the succession in Den- 
mark and Schleswig until last year, there was 
some danger of the dismemberment of the 
Danish kingdom, at some future, and perhaps 


no distant, day. 


The next heir and hereditary prince is the 
uncle of the King, and has no legitimate chil- 
The dext heir is a female, the Princess 
Charlotte; but she cannot inherit Holstein, the 


dren. 


succession of which, being in the male line, is 
claimed by the Russian Emperor. 


The apprehension of the Czar inheriting 
Holstein created an interest among the other 


great European Powers, and they undertook to 
settle this matter, in a general conference. 
They agreed, with the consent and by the re- 
nunciation of all the heirs and claimants, that 
Denmark, Schleswig, and Holstein, should never 
be dismembered, but be transmitted, as one in- 


heritance, to the heirs male of the Prince of 


Glischsburg. 
But, as that Prince has only two sons, whose 


health is very feeble, the liberal party in Den- 
mark, apprehensive that the whole kingdom 


might soon be inherited by the Czar, was very 
much opposed to the arrangement which the 
great European Powers had taken upon them- 
selves to make ; and it was not until after sev- 


eral successive Diets, that the representatives of 


the Danish people adopted the new order of 
succession. 

After the peace of 1850, the Danish Cabinet, 
which was altogether Danish in its feelings, 
made several attempts at infringing upon the 
rights of the Duchies. Their motives were ex- 
cusable, but the attempts were nevertheless 
blameable. But those ministers were patriots, 
and even blinded by their patriotism. In 1852, 
the King changed his Cabinet, and collected 
among himself a set of men far less liberal, but 
more bold and daring. They did, however, di- 
rect their attacks not so much against the 
privileges of the Duchies, as not far more 
against the constitutional freedom of Denmark 
proper. 

With evident intention of favoring the plans 
of the Czar, they issued a new law of succes- 
sion, prohibiting females from inheriting the 
throne of Denmark; and on the 26th of July 
they issued the royal edict-—spoken of in sever- 
al of my previous letters—which had for its ob- 
jectthe amalgamation of the Governments of the 
Duchiés and of Denmark proper, while depriv- 


ing the respective Diets of their most important 


rights. 


Thi# state of things in Denmark has attract- 
ed the especial attention of the whole of Europe, 


and especially of the Western Powers. 


Diocenes. 
Inbeck, Europe, Oct. 28, 1854. 





To the Manufacturers, Mechanics, Artists, In- 
ventors, and others, of the United States. 


On the 8th day of February, 1855, will be 
commenced, in the halls of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, in the city of Washington, a Grand 
Exhibition of the Products of the Taste, Skill, 
Enterprise, and Industry of the American 


People. 


This Exhibition will be gotten up by the 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, but the de- 
sign is not to limit the sphere of its operations 
and influence to any narrower bounds than the 


entire Union. 


A minute programme of the plan adopted 
has been issued, and copies of it will be prompt- 


ly transmitted to all persons making applica 


tion to the undersigned for them. He will algo 
cheerfully respond to the inquiries of all per- 
sons interested in matters connected with this 


enterprise, 


Publishers of newspapers and other periodi- 
cals are particularly requested to direct, to the 
Exhibition of the Metropolitan Mechanics’ 
Institute, Washington, D.C.,” one or more sets 
publications, for a suitable period prior 
opening of the Exhibition. The num-| 


of their 
to the 
bers thus forwarded 





Institute will, by every in its power 
ciprocate the favor thus dort 


Tuomas C. Connouiy, Superintendent. 
Washington, Nov. 27, 1854. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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AGENTS FOR THE ERA. 
J. A. Innts, Salem, Massachusetts. 
G. W. Lieut, 11 Cornhill, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Tos. McNewan, 826 Lombard street, Philadelphia. 
Jonn Kreman, cor. 3d and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, O. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


We print, this week, the President’s Mes- 
sage, which excludes our usual variety. On 
the subject of our foreign relations, it is very 
peaceful, except as to Greytown, on which it 
fires a tremendous broadside. 








TO THE FRIENDS OF THE ERA. 


We have been asked repeatedly whether our 
opposition to the Know Nothing organization 
does not affect our subscription list. It does. 
Had we been disposed to deceive our readers, 
to keep back what we believed to be important 
truth, or even to trim and postpone the utter- 
ance of our sentiments, till after the renewal 
of our subscriptions, we might have avoided 
loss on this account. But where plain duty is 
concerned, we hate the whole policy of com- 
promise, time-serving, evasion, postponement. 
We opposed Know Nothingism, because we 
believed it wrong, and “because we believed 
it injurious to the cause of Human Rights. 
The moment our opinions were matured, they 
were uttered; and for this, many have seen 
proper to withdraw their patronage. Be it so. 
We would rather lose that, than incur the guilt 
of betraying our own convictions. 

Not only from this cause,is the Hra threat- 
ened—the panic throughout the country in the 
money market, and especially the great disor- 
der of the currency in the West, where we have 
a large subscription list, are delaying, if not 
diminishing, renewals. 

We state the facts frankly, so that the real 
friends of the Era, those who are determined 
to stand by it, so long as it shall stand by its 
own oft-avowed principles, through evil and 
good report, no matter where they lead, may 
supply by their zeal the lack of service on the 
part of those who falter. 

We have no reproaches for the friends who 
desert us: all we ask is, that they who are for 
us, will show it by deeds, as well as words—by 
sending us new subscribers, to fill the places 
of those who seem disposed to abandon us. 

To all we Say, we edit a free press or none. 
You may deprive us of patronage, you may 
withdraw your subscriptions one by one, till 
not enough remain to support an Anti-Slavery 
Press in Washington, but you cannot make us 
forswear or withhold our opinions. The Era 
has lived, free and independent, from the first 
moment it uttered its voice against wrong and 
oppression, and free and independent it shall 
live, or not at all. 

Let us now see who are the working friends 
of the Zra. 





PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


Hinth Volume of Abe Hational Era, 
Washington, D;C, 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


The National Fra is an uncompromising op- 
ponent of Slavery and the Slave power; an ad- 
vocate of personal, civil, and religious liberty, 
without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 
secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether under the direction of priests or laymen; 
a friend of Temperance, the Homestead, and 
all reforms calculated to secure to Labor its just 
consideration, recompense, and political weight, 
and to Trade, its Natural Freedom, in virtue of 
which every man has a right to buy and sell in 
whatever market he pleases. It believes in the 
right of individual judgment in all matters, 
whether of religion or politics, and rejects the 
dogma of passive obedience and non-resistance 
in both Church and State ; holding that no man 
who swears to support the Constitution of the 
United States can deliberately violate his own 
settled conviction of its meaning, without incur- 
ring the guilt of perjury, and that no citizen can 
obey a human enactment which requires him to 
commit injustice, without immorality. 

It — Slavery, and the issues involved in 
ity as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu- 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
and regen ina he trv ag that its workings 
can be counteracted only by a permanent sys- 
tem of measures ; that the Whig and Democrat- 
ic Parties, not having been formed with a view 
to the issues raised by the Slave Interest, but 
being held in thrall by it, so far from present- 
ing any resistance to its exactions, afford facil- 
ities for enforcing them; and that one or both 
must be broken up, and the true friends of Lib- 
erty be united, without regard to old issues or 
prejudices, on a Party of Freedom, as a neces- 
sary preliminary to the overthrow of the Slave 
Power. It, therefore, gives its earnest support 
to the Republican Movement, so far as its policy 
has yet been developed—a movement which 
promises to effect such a union. 

The National Era, while occupying a deci- 
ded position in Politics, has amply provided in 
its Literary Miscellany and News Department 
for the various wants of the Family. Careful 
abstracts of Intelligence, Domestic and Foreign, 
are given every week in its columns; during 
the sessions of Congress, special attention is 
devoted to its movements; and it has secured 
the services of some of the most distinguished 
literary writers of the country. 
The Ninth Volume witl commence on the 1st 
of January ensuing. Subscriptions should be 
siete: "G. BAILEY Washington, D. C. 

° ashi: . C. 
November, 1854. ; 


TERMS. 

Single copy one year - $2] Single copy six months - $1 
Three copies one year - 5/| Five copies six months - 5 
‘Ten copies one year - 15] Ten copies six montlis - 8 
Payments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each yearly, and 25 cents 
on each semi-yearly, subscriber, except in the 
case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will enti- 
tle the person making it up to a copy for six 
months ; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. When a Club of subscribers has 
been forwarded, additions may be made to it, 
ou the same terms. It is not necessary that 
the members of a Club should receive their 
papers at the same post office. 

Bey Money may be forwarded, by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts may be remitted in 
drafts or certificates of deposit, to 

G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 





pax J. A. Roys, book, stationery, and news- 
paper dealer, in Detroit, Michigan, will attend 
to receiving and forwarding subscriptions for 
the National Era. 





To New Sunscrisers.—We take pleasure in 
announcing to all subscribers who may wish to 
begin their subscriptions to the Era with the 
first number in December, that we have had 
Sherwood Forest, or. Wager by Battle, a Tale 
of Saxon Slavery in the Twelfth Century, by 
Henry William Herbert, which has been for 
some weeks past and is still in course of publi- 
cation in the Zra, printed on a separate sheet, 
containing all the story up to that’time, which 
will be sent gratuitously to subscribe 





Election of Nothings. 
Boston, Nov. 2hThe city ‘of Charlestown 
terd y elected 


dele- 
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nication; and an assurance is given that the | 


three Know Nothings to the | 
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‘HUMAN BEINGS, AS PROPERTY. 


‘makes it so popular in the South, says that 
‘no such thing as property in man is recog- 
nised by the laws of any State in the Union.” 
That we may do it no injustice, we reprint the 
paragraph of which this extraordinary statement 
forms a part: 

“The slave States recognise this right for 
life. But they do not recognise the slave as 
the mere property of his master. Those who 
assert the con know that they assert what 
is not true. All laws that look towards such 
a recognition are inconsistent with the Gospel 
of Christ. Such laws as forbid the slave to 
learn to read, as permit the cruel sundering of 
conjugal and parental ties, are unworthy of a 
Christian people, and ought to be r . But 
there is no law that permits a master to do with 
and by his servant as he may with and by his 
cotton ad tobacco. Men have. been imprisoned 
for maiming and hung for sv. § slaves, just 
as a parent or master at the North would, for 
the same crime upon a child or apprentice. 
No such thing as property in man is recog- 
nised by the laws of any State in the Union.” 
There are two very distinct assertions in this : 
first, the slave States “do not recognise the 
slave as the mere property of his master ;”’ sec- 
ondly, “no such thing as property in man is 
recognised by the laws of any State of the 
Union.” 

The first announcement is true—nobody will 
deny it. The Laws of the Slave States forbid 
the teaching of slaves to read, hang them for 
felony, provide for their emancipation under 
certain circumstances; but they have no law to 
prohibit horses from being taught to read, none, 
to hang them for murder, none, to confer upon 
them the boon of emancipation and self-sup- 
port for extraordinarily good conduct. If a 
horse should wantonly throw his master, and 
kick him to death, the neighbors do not be- 
come infuriated, seize the animal, pass judg- 
ment upon him as if he were accountable, and 
burn him at the stake, as they occasionally do 
a slave, who kills his master. So that both 
the Laws and Public Sentiment of the Slave 
States recognise the slaves not as a mere prop- 
erty, but as something more than property. 
But the second averment of the Observer is 
just as false as the other is true. Befoye we 
comment upon it, let us present the Southern 
evidence it quotes to sustain it : 

“ We have only to refer to the following ex- 
tracts from sermons delivered in the South, 
and printed, so that their sentiments are now 
before the world. 

“Rey. R. S. Breck, in a sermon on the fifth 
commandment, and which is the substance of 
an article from which an extract is made on 
the first page of this paper, holds the following 
language on the subject of ‘Property in Man,’ 

“<The extent of that property is simply a 
claim to his services. No other right of the 
slave is alienated, other than that to his own 
labor. There is no owning, by the master, of 
the corpus and the anima. He has no property 
in his slave, as he has in the ox or the swine. 
His soul, his head, his limbs, his heart, still 
belong to the slave, subject to this one restric- 
tion, of service due to another. He has a right 
to life, to livelihood, to happiness, to marriage, 
to religion—to everything consistent with the 
service he is obliged to render.’ 

“Rey. Dr. Thornwell, one of the ablest men 
in the South, an Old School Presbyterian, a 
personal friend of John C. Calhoun, and pro- 
nounced by him to be one of the ablest men 
of the age, in a discourse on the same subject, 


8: 
“<The og of man in man, a fiction to 
which even the imagination cannot give con- 
sistency, is the miserable cant of those who 
would storm by prejudice what they cannot de- 
molish by argument. We do not even pretend 
that the organs of the body can be said strictly 
to belong to another. The limbs and members 
of my servant are not mine, but his; they are 
not tools and instruments which I can sport 
with at pleasure, but the sacred possession of a 
human being, which cannot be invaded without 
the authority of law, and for the use of which 
he can never be divested of his responsibility to 
God. 

“ ¢ Whatever control the master has over the 

erson of the slave is subsidiary to this right to 
fis labor; what he sells is not the man, but the 
property in his services.’ 

“These are sentiments which are held by 
Southern clergymen, and are freely presented 
to the Southern people in Southern pulpits; 
and they are abundant evidence, were there no 
other, of the fact before us, that the doctrine 
which we have set forth is extensively held by 
Christians in the South. The Supreme Court 
of Georgia have given a decision to the same 
effect, in the following words: 

“<Tt is true slaves are property, and by the 
act of 10th of May, 1770, are declared to be 
personal chattels in the hands of their owners, 
and are alienable; but it does not thence fol- 
low that they are mere things, horses, as was 
contended in argument, This property, or per- 
sonal chattel, consists in the rights of governing 
the slave, subject to such restraints as the Leg- 
islature may impose on the master, and of en- 
joying his perpetual and involuntarg service. 
The law has never yet ceased to consider slaves, 
though thus subjected to the government and 
service of the master, as human beings, subject 
to its protection, and bound to obey its require- 
ments.’ 

“ Hence, the Princeton Review has very prop- 
erly said, that ‘ when this idea of property comes 
to be analyzed, it is found to be nothing more 
than a claim of service, either for life or for a 
term of years.’ ” 

These reverend gentlemen are evidently anx- 
ious to put the best face upon Slavery, and 
justify their own implication in it. The fact 
that they, its defenders or apologists, are 
obliged to resort to a fiction, to deny, in the 
face of incontrovertible facts, the essential prin- 
ciple of Slavery, shows how utterly defenceless 
the accursed thing is. 

To the bald assumptions of these clerical 
sponsors for Slavery, we oppose the Statutes, 
Usages, and Judicial Decisions of the Slave 
States. 

“No such thing as property in man is rec- 
ognised by the laws of any State of the Union,” 
(says the Observer.) Let us see. 

“ The slave is one who is in the power of his 
master, to whom he belongs.” —Louisiana Civil 
Code, Art, 35. 

“Slaves shall be deemed, held, taken, repu- 
ted, and adjudged in law. to be chattels per- 
sonal in the hands of their owners and posses- 
sors, and their executors, administrators, and 
assigns, to all intents, constructions, and pur- 
poses whatsoever.”—Laws of South Carolina, 2 
Brev. Dig., 229 ; Prince’s Dig., 446. 

The following are a few of the many judicial 
decisions bearing on this point, to be found in 
Wueeter’s “ Law of Slavery :” 


“Slaves, from their/nature, are chattels, and 
were put in the hands of executors before the 
act of 1792, declaring them to be personal es- 
tate." —6 Monroe's Rep., 254. 

“The phrase ‘personal estate’ in wills and 
contracts should be construed ag embracing 
slaves,”—2 Marshall's Reports, 450. 

“Slaves were declared by law to be real es- 
tate, and descend to the heir at law. They are 
considered real estate in the case of descent.”— 
Monroe's Rep., 23, 141. 

“Negro slaves were introduced in Virginia 
in 1620. ‘Phey were always held as property.” — 

"s Rep 

“Slaves are in their nature as much person- 
al estate as. and chattels, and are express- 
1 reeyieg le to * ome It is true 

e positive law of this country, slaves 
are detared wba real estate, but by e same 
law there are to that rule so many exceptions 
that they may, at least in common nce 
by common interest, be sufficiently described 
au personal estate.” —Munsell’s 

Although 
clared ‘by statute to be real estate, they are 
Tr intrinsically personal, and there- 
fore are to be considered as included in here 
statute or contract in relation to chattels whi 
does not in terms exclude them. ‘They are lia- 
ble as chattels to the payment of debts, they 
nay be attached as chattels, and they have in- 
been treated in both Vir- 
and Kentucky, so far as the rights and 
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“The condition of slaves in this country is 


analogous to that of the slaves of the anciént 
Greeks and Romans, and not that of the villeins 
of the feudal times. 
sidered not as persons, but as things. They can 
be sold or transferred, as goods, or personal 
estate; th 
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They are generally con- 


ey are held to be pro nulles, pro mor- 
ar. & McHenry’'s Rep., 561. 
“In Virginia, Slavery is expressly recognised, 


and the rights founded upon it are incorporated 
into the whole system of the laws of that State. 


The owner of the slave has the most complete 


and perfect property in him.”—Mass, Rep., 49. 
“ h 


e criminal offence of assault and batiery 


cannot at common law be committed on the 
person of a slave. For, notwithstanding for 
some purposes a slave is regarded in law as a |}, 
person, yet, generally, he is a mere chattel per- 
sonal, and his right of personal protection be- 
longs to his master,” &c.—Hill’s 


ep., 459. 
Enough: We thight fill the Hra with similar 
citations from the statutes and judicial degisions 
of the South, all assuming that the slaves are 
“ property, to all intents and purposes whatso- 
ever.” The New York Observer, the Prince- 
ton Review, and their Southern brethren, there- 
fore practice the grossest deception upon them- 
selves or the public, when they assert that the 
statutes of the Slave States do not recognise 
the idea of property in man, and that the slave 
relation involves merely the claim on the part 
of the master to the service of the slave for life, 
or a term of years. 

“There is no owning by the master of the 
corpus and the animus,” only of the services, 
say they. When a beautiful slave girl, too del- 
icate for hard labor, brings $2,000 in New Or- 
leans, what is it that is sold, Parson Breck ? 
Her capacity to use the needle or the broom, or 
her corpus, with the uses to which the scoundrel 
purchaser can prostitute it? No owning of the 
corpus, or the animus! How much were the 
slave worth without these two little items? 
How much cotton or sugar could be made 
without a corpus and an animus? When you 
flog the slave, is it his capacity for service or 
his corpus that suffers pain? When you praise 
him to a buyer because he possesses an animus, 
patient, meek, long suffering, sanctified by the 
graces of religion, and the buyer pays you an 
additional price for these qualities, after all, does 
he miss the animus, and get nothing but an ab- 
straction, a thing without body or soul? He 
is the owner of a thing, who can control it, use 
it for his own purposes, dispose of it as he 
pleases. Who owns the corpus of a slave? 
Not the slave himself, for he cannot control it, 
dispose of it, use it for his own purposes. If 
his tyrant does not own it, who does ? 

“The property of man in man,” says Dr, 
Thornwell, “is a fiction.” Aye, the title to such 
property is a fiction; but that such property is, 
is a fearful fact. “Wedo not even pretend that 
the organs of the body can be said strictly to 
belong to another. The limbs and members of 
my servant are not mine, but his.” As a state- 
ment of what ought to be, this is true; as a 
statement of what is, it is false, and every slave- 
holder knows it. Ifthe limbs and members of 
a slave are his own, inthe eye of Southern law, 
then, he may use the former whenever he 
pleases, to walk off to a free State, and the lat- 
ter, to make his own living and defend himself 
against all violence. Can he do this, Dr. Thorn- 
well? “QO, no—the law gives me a right to his 
service; legs and arms are necessary to the 
performance of service; therefore he can use 
neither, unless with my permission.” That is 
to say, most conscientious sophist, the slave 
who has the absolute ownership of his legs and 
arms has no right to use them, while you, who 
do not own them at all, have a perfect right to 
use them just as you judge best! 


“He has no property in his slave as he has 
in the ox,” says the learned Parson Breck. 
Why not? You may work your ox, punish it, 
feed it as you choose, lend it to a neighbor, give 
it away, devise it, sell it. Cannot you do all this 
with your slave? “Ah! but what I own in the 
slave is his capacity for service.” That is what 
A well-trained ox, 
young, strong, healthy, with powerful muscles 
and thews, is very valuable, because he can 
work well, and will command a high price. So, 
a well-trained slave, young, strong, healthy, 
with fine muscle and sinews, is very valuable, 
because he can work well and will fetch a great 
price. It is true that when the ox dies, you 
can take his hide and tan it. We know of 
nothing, however, in your laws that could pre- 
vent the same process with your deceased slave, 
although the usual mode is to “tan his hide” 
while he is yet alive. 


Our readers must pardon us for this apparent 
levity, but it is difficult to abstain from derision 
in dealing with these clerical sophists. 

To be serious, what an absurd evasion these 
pro-slavery apostles are guilty of! All that is 
owned in a slave, they say, is his capacity for 
service. Now, will any one tell us what it is 
that makes anything valuable, animate or in- 
animate? Precisely the use or uses to which it 
may be applied—in other words, its capacity 
for service or use. If I have the absolute and 
perpetual control of such athing, so that I can 
regulate, govern, and profit by, this capacity, 


just as I please, that is the only ownership I 


want—that is ownership. I am the owner of 
the hatchet, the engine, the ox, or the man, if I 
have the absolute and perpetual control of 
their capacity for service or use. To attempt 
to separate the thing from its capacity for use, 
and say that I may own this, and not that, is 
an absurdity. Ownership of things animate 
and inanimate, where intelligence, conscience, 
and accountability, are wanting, is legitimate, 
in accordance with the laws of nature and reve- 
lation. 
But, a human being, whose distinctive attri- 
butes are, conscience and accountability, can- 
not be a legitimate subject of human owner- 
ship; for one is his Owner and Master, even 
God, and to Him he must render account for 
all the uses to which he has put his corpus and 
animus, in the language of Parson Breck—so 
that whoever attempts to assert. the right of 
ownership to such a being, or to his capacity 
for service or use, (which is the same thing,) is 
a usurper, a violator of the rights of Man and 
God. 
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From Texas. 
Baltimore Nov. 27.—We have received here 
New Orleans of Tuesday, with dates 
from Galveston, Texas, to the 19th inst. 
A brisk newspaper war was raging between 





Gov. Pease an Raymond, with ref- 
erence to the acceptance of the securities offer- 
ed by Messrs. King and Walker. The Gov- 
ome that the stock is insufficient se- 
curity. 
Much excitement existed in Narano county 
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f For the National Bra. 
x TOC. 8, . 
If T have seemed more prompt i censure wrong 
‘Than praise the right; if, seldom to thine ear 
My voice hath mingled with th’ éxultant cheer, 
Borne upon all our Northern winds along; 
If l have failed to join the fickle throng 
In wide-eyed wonder, that thou standest strong 
In victory, surprised in thee to find 
Brougham’s scathing power with Canning’s grace com- 
bined ; 
That he for whom the nine-fold Muses sang, : 
From their twined arms a giant athlete sprang, 
Barbing the arrows of his native tongue 
With the spent shafts Latona’s archer flung, 
To smite the Python of his land and time, 
Fell as the monster born of Crissa% slime, 
Like the blind bard who in Castalian springs 
‘Tempered the steel that clove the crest of kings, 
And on the shrine of England's freedom laid 
The gifts of Cumm and of Delphi’s shade— 
Small need hast thou of words of praise from me. 
Thou knowest my heart, dear friend, and well canst 
guess 
That, even though silent, I have not the less 
Rejoiced to sce thy actual life agree 
With the large future which I shaped for thee, 
When, years ago, beside the summer sea, 
White in the moon, we saw the long waves fall 
Baffled and broken from the rocky wall, 
‘That, to the menace of the brawling flood, 
Opposed alone its massive quietude, 
Calm as a fate; with not a leaf nor-vine 
Nor birch spray trembling in the still moonshine, 
Crowning it like God's peace. I sometimes think 
That night-scene by the sea prophetical— 
(For nature speaks in symbols and in signs, 
And through her pictures human fate divines)— 
That rock, wherefrom we saw the billows sink 
In murmuring rout, uprising clear and tall 
In the white light of heaven, the type of one 
Who, momently by Lrror’s host assailed, 
Stands strong as Truth, in greaves of granite mailed ; 
And, tranquil-fronted, listening over all 
The tumult, hears the angels say, Well done! 


J. G: W. 
11th month 25th, 1854. 





PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Fellow-Citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives : 

The past has been an eventful year, and will 
be hereafter referred to as a marked epoch in 
the history of the world. While we have been 
happily preserved from the calamities of war, 
our domestic prosperity has not been entirely 
uninterrupted. The crops, in portions of the 
country, have been nearly cut off. Disease has 
prevailed to a greater extent than usual, and the 
sacrifice of human life, through casualties by 
sea and land, is without a parallel. But the 
pestilence has swept by, and restored salubrity 
invites the absent to their homes, and the return 
of business to its ordinary channels. If the 
earth has rewarded the labor of the husband- 
man less bountifully than in preceding seasons, 
it has left him with abundance for domestie 
wants, and a large surplus for exportation. In 
the eager. therefore, as in the past, we find 
ample grounds for reverent thankfulness to 
the God of Grace and Providence, for his pro- 
tecting care and merciful dealings with us as a 
people. 

Although our attention has been arrested by 
painful interest in passing events, yet our coun- 
try feels no more than the slight vibrations of 
the convulsions which have shaken Europe. As 
individuals, we cannot repress sympathy with 
human suffering, nor regret for the causes which 
produce it. As a nation, we,are reminded, that 
whatever interrupts the peace, or checks the 
prosperity, of any part of Christendom, tends, 
more or less, to involve our own. The condi- 
tion.of states is not unlike that of individuals. 
They are mutually dependent upon each other. 
Amicable relations between them, and recipro- 
eal good will, are essential for the promotion of 
whatever is desirable in their moral, social, and 
political condition. Hence, it has been my 
earnest endeavor to maintain peace and friendly 
intercourse with all nations. 

The wise theory of this government, so early 
adopted and steadily pursued, of avoiding all 
entangling alliances, has hitherto exempted it 
from many complications, in which it would 
otherwise have become involved. Notwith- 
standing this our clearly-defined and well-sus- 
tained course of action, and our geographical 
position so remote from Europe, increasing dis- 
position has been manifested, by some of its 
governments, to supervise, and, in certain re- 
spects, to direct, our foreign policy. In plans 
for adjusting the balance of power among them- 
selves, they have assumed to take us into ac- 
count, and would constrain us to conform our 
conduct to their views. One or another of the 
powers of Europe has, from time to time, un- 
dertaken to enforce arbitrary regulations, con- 
trary in many respects to established princi- 
ples of international law. That law, the Uni- 
ted States have, in their foreign intercourse, 
uniformly respected and observed, and they 
cannot recognise any such interpolations there- 
in, as the temporary interests of others may 
suggest. They do not admit that the sovereigns 
of one continent, or of a particular community 
of states, can legislate for all others. 

Leaving the transatlantic nations to adjust 
their political system in the way they may think 
best for their common welfare, the independent 
powers of this continent may well assert the 
right to be exempt from all annoying interfer- 
ence on their part. Systematic abstinence from 
intimate political connection with distant for- 
eign nations, does not conflict with giving the 
widest range to our foreign commerce. This 
distinction, so clearly marked in history, seems 
to have been overlooked, or disregarded, by 
some leading foreign states. Our refusal to be 
brought within, and subjected to, their peculiar 
system, has, I fear, created a jealous distrust of 
our conduct, and induced, on their part, occa- 
sional acts of disturbing effect upon our foreign 
relations. Our present attitude and past course 
give assurances, which should not be question- 
ed, that our purposes are not aggressive, nor 
threatening to the safety and welfare of other 
nations. Our military establishment, in time 
of peace, is adapted to maintain exterior de- 
fences, and to preserve order among the abori- 
ginal tribes within the limits of the Union. Our 
nayal force is intended only for the protection 
of our citizens abroad, ail of our commerce, 
diffused as it is over all the seas of the globe. 
The government of the United States, being 
essentially pacific in policy, stands prepared to 
repel invasion by the voluntary service of a pa- 
triotic people, and provides no permanent 
means of foreign aggression. ‘These considera- 
tions should allay all apprehension, that we are 
disposed to encroach on the rights or endanger 
the security of other states. ; 

Some European powers have regarded, with 
disquieting concern, the territorial expansion of 
the United States. This rapid growth has result- 
ed. from the legitimate exercise of sovereign 
rights, belonging alike to all nations, and by 
many liberally exercised. Under such circum. 
stances, it could hardly have been expected 
that those among them, which have, within a 
comparatively recent period, subdued and ab- 
sorbed ancient kingdoms, planted their standards 
on every continent, and now possess, or claim 
the control of, the islands of every ocean as 
their appropriate domain, would look with un- 
friendly sentiments upon the acquisitions of this 
country, in every instance honorably obtained, 
or would feel themselves justified in imputing 
our advancement to a spirit of aggression or to 
a passion of political predominance. ; 

Our foreign commerce has reached a amy 
tude and extent wae equal to that of the first 
maritime powér of the earth, and exceeding 
that of any other. Over this great interest, in 
which not only our merchants, but all classes 
of citizens at least indirectly, are concerned, it 
is the duly of the executive and legislative 
branches of the government to exercise a care- 
fal supervision, and ve proper measures for 
its protection. The policy which I have had 
in view, in regard to this interest, embraces its 
future as well as its present security. 

Long experience has shown that, in general, 
when the principal powers of Europe are en- 
gaged in war, the rights of neutral nations are 
endangered. This consideration led, in the 

rogress of the war of our independence, to the 
Pirmatibn of the celebrated confederacy of 
armed neutrality, a primary object of which 
was, to assert the doctrine, that free ships make 
free goods, except in the case of articles con- 
traband of war: a doctrine which, from the 
very commencement of our national being, has 
been a cherished idea of the statesmen of this 
country. At one ge or another, every mar- 
itime power has, by some solemn stipu- 
lation, recognised that principle; and it might 
have been hoped that it would come to be uni- 
versally received and respected as a rule of in- 
ternational law? But the refusal of one power 
prevented this, and in the next great war which 
ensued, that of the French revolution, it failed: 
to be respected owe the belligerent States of 
Europe. Notwithstanding this, the principle is 
generally admitted to be a sound and sa 
0 much so, that, at the commencement 
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and France announ rpose to observe 
it for the yeowat nen Baaeres, as ar i 
ed international righ a8 & mere concession 
for the time being. co-operation, however, 
of these two powerful maritime nations in the 
interest of neutral rights, appeared to me to 
afford an occasion, inviting and justifying, on 
the part of the United States, a renewed effort 
to make the doctrine in question a principle of 
international law, by means of special conven- 
tions between the several powers of Europe and 
America. Accordingly, a proposition, embracing 
not only the rule, that free ships make free goods, ; 
contraband articles, but also the less con- | 
tested one, that neutral property, other than con- | 
traband, though on board enemy’s ships, shall be 
exempt from confiscation, has been submitted by 
this government to those of Europe and America. | 
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convention was concluded between that country 
and the United States, providing for the observ- 
ance of the principles announced not only as be- 
tween themselves, but also as between them and 
all other nations, which shall enter into like stip- 
ulations. None of the other powers have as yet ; 
taken any action on the subject. I am not 
aware, however, that any objeetion to the pro- 
posed stipulations has been made; but, on the | 
contrary, they are acknowledged to be essential | 
to the security of neutral commerce; and the | 
only apparent obstacle to their general adoption 
is in the possibility, that it may be encumbered 
by inadmissible conditions. | 

The King of the Two Sicilies has expressed to ' 
our minister at Naples his readiness to concur 
in our proposition relative to neutral rights, and 
to enter into a convention on that subject. | 

The King of Prussia entirely approves of the 
project of a treaty to the same effect, submitted 
to him, but proposes an additional article pro- 
viding for the renunciation of privateering. Such 
an article, for most obvious reasons, is much de- 
sired by nations having naval establishments, 
large in proportion to their foreign commerce. If 
it were adopted as an international rule, the 
commerce of a nation having comparatively a | 
small naval force, would be very much at the 
mercy of its enemy, in case of war with a power 
of decided naval superiority. The bare state- 
ment of the condition in which the United States 
would be placed, after having surrendered the | 
right to resort to privateers, in the event of war 
with a belligerent of naval supremacy, will show 
that this government could never listen to such a 
proposition. The navy of the first maritime pow- 
er in Europe is at least ten times as large as that 
of the United States. The foreign commerce of 
the two countries is nearly equal, and about 
equally exposed to hostile depredations. In war 
between that power and the United States, with- 
out resort on our part to our mercantile marine, 
the means of our enemy to inflict injury upon 
our commerce would be tenfold greater than ours 
to retaliate. We could’ not extricate our country 
from this unequal condition, with such an ene- 
my, unless we at once departed from our present 
peaceful policy, and became a great naval 
power. Nor would this country be better situ- 
ated in war with one of the secondary naval 
powers. Though the naval disparity would be 
less, the greater extent and more exposed condi- 
tion of our wide-spread commerce, would give 
any of them a like advantage over us. 

The proposition to enter into engagements to 
forego resort to privateers, in case this country 
should be forced into war with a great naval 
power, is not entitled to more favorable consid- 
eration than would be a proposition, to agree 
not to accept the services of volunteers for oper- 
ations on land. When the honor or the rights of 
our country require it to assume a hostile atti- 
tude, it confidently relies upon the patriotism of 
its citizens, not ordinarily devoted to the mtlitary 
profession, to augment the army and the navy, 
so as to make them fully adequate to the emer- 
gency which calls them into action. The propo- 
sal to surrender the right to employ privateers is 
professedly founded upon the principle, that pri- 
vate property of unoffending non-combatants, 
though enemies, should be exempt from the rava- 
ges of war; but the proposed surrender goes but 
little way in carrying: out that principle, which 
equally requires that such private property should 
not be seized or molested by national ships of 
war. Should the leading powers of Europe con- 
cur in proposing, as a rule of international law, 
to exempt private property, upon the ocean, from 
seizure by public armed cruisers, as well as by 
privateers, the United States will readily meet 
them upon that broad ground. 

Since the adjournment of Congress, the ratifi- 
cations of the treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain, relative to coast fisheries, and 
to reciprocal trade with the British North Ameri- 
can provinces, have been exchanged, and some 
of its anticipated advantages are already enjoyed 
by us, although its full execution was to abide 
certain acts of legislation not yet fully performed. 
So soon as it was ratified, Great Britain opened 
to our commerce the free navigation of the river 
St. Lawrence, and to our fishermen unmolested 
access to the shores and bays, from which they 
had been previously excluded, on the coasts of her 
North American provinces; in return for which, 
she asked for the introduction, free of duty, into 
the ports of the United States, of the fish caught 
on the same coast by British fishermen. This 
being the compensation stipulated in the treaty, 
for privileges of the highest importance and value 
to the United States, which were thus voluntarily 
yielded before it became effective, the request 
seemed to me to be a reasonable one ; but it could 
not be acceded to, from want of authority to sus- 
pend our laws imposing duties upon all foreign 
fish. In the mean time, the Treasury Department 
issued a regulation, for ascertaining the duties 
paid or secured by bonds on fish caught on the 
coasts of the British provinces, and brought to 
our markets by British subjects, after the fishing 
grounds had been made fully accessible to the 
citizens of the United States. I recommend to 
your favorable consideration a proposition, which 
will be submitted to you, for authority to refund 
the duties and cancel the bonds thus received. 
The provinces of Canada and New Brunswick 
have also anticipated the full operation of the 
treaty, by legislative arrangements, respectively, 
to admit, free of duty, the products of the United 
States mentioned in the free list of the treaty; 
and an arrangement, similar to that regarding 
British fish, has been made for duties now charge- 
able on the products of thos@ provinces enume- 
rated in the same free list, and introduced there- 
from into the United States; a proposition for re- 
funding which will, in my judgment, be in like 
manner entitled to your favorable consideration. 

There is difference of opinion between the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain, as to the boundary 
line of the Territory of Washington adjoining the 
British possessions on the Pacific, which has al- 
readyjled to difficulties on the part of the citizens 
and local authorities of the two Governments. I 
recommend that provision be made for a commis- 
sion, to be joined by one on the part of her Bri- 
tannic Majesty, for the purpose of running and 
establishing the line in controversy. Certain stip- 
ulations of the third and fourth articles of the 
treaty concluded by the United States and Great 
Britain in 1846, regarding possessory rights of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and property of the 
Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company, have given 
rise to serious disputes, and it is important to all 
concerned, that summary means of settling them 
amicably should be devised. I have reason to 
believe, that an arrangement can he made on just 
terms, for the extinguishment of the rights in 
question, embracing, also, the right of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company to-the navigation of the river 
Columbia; and I therefore suggest to your consid- 
eration, the expediency of making a contingent 
appropriation for that purpose. 

France was the early and efficient ally of the 
United States in their struggle for independence. 
From that time to the present, with occasional 
slight interruptions, cordial relations of friendship 
have existed between the governments and peo- 
ple of the two countries. The kindly sentiments, 
cherished alike by both nations, have led to ex- 
tensive social and commercial intercourse, which, 
I trusty will not be interrupted or checked by any 
casual eyent of an apparently unsatisfactory 
character. _The French consy] at San Francisco 
was, not long since, brought into the United 
States district court at that place, by compulsory 
process, as a witness in favor of another foreign 
consul, in violation, as the French government 
conceives, of his B ossthengs~ under our consular 
convention with Frances, There being nothing in 
the transaction which could imply any disrespect 
to France or its consul, such explanation has 
been made, as I hope will be satisfactory. Sub- 
sequently, misunderstanding arose on the subject 
of the French government having, as it appeared, 
abruptly excluded the American minister to Spain 
from passing through France, on his way from 
London to Madrid. Butthat Ss has un- 
equivocally disavowed any design to deny the 
right of transit to the minister of the United 
States ; and, after explanations to this effect, he 
has resumed his , anc actually returned 
through France to Spain. I herewith lay before 
Congress the correspondence on this subject be- 
tween our envoy at Paris and the minister of for- 

relations of the French government. ; 
i Spain remains 


tion, assuming very nea 
cal revolution, has recently convulsed that coun- 
try. The late ministers were violently expelled 
from power, and men, of very different views in 
relation to its internal affairs, have succeeded. 
Since this change, there has been no itic 





Russia acted promptly in this matter, and a: . 
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between the Spanish government and the United 
ree tary is — to believe that our minis- 
r nd the present government more favora- , with her passengers, for New Y. , 
bly inclined than the preceding to comply with | was left. for their protection, os th Star 
our just demands, and to make suitable arrange-' and in order to insure the safety of PURPORe, 
ments for restoring harmony, and preserving | and property passing over the route ayamtengen 
peace, between the two countries. | force was wed, at considerable ™porary 
Negotiations are pending with Denmark to dis- | the United States, for which provisio Xpense ¢, 
continue the practice of levying tolls on our ves-! at the last session of Congress. MN WAS made 
sels and their cargoes passing through the Sound.| This pretended community, a heter 
I do not doubt that we can claim exemption assemblage, gathered from various cou : geneous 
therefrom asa matter of right. It is admitted on | composed, for the most part, of blacks THES, and 
all hands, that this exaction is sanctioned not by | sons of mixed blood, had previously v and rer. 
the general principles of the law of nations, but indications of mischievous aud dan Soe Othe 
only by special conventions, which most the com- | pensities. Early in the same month TOUS pro. 
mercial nations have entered into with Denmark. | was clandestinels abstracted from the 4. °?*Y 
The fifth article of our treaty of 1826, with | the Transit Company, and taken to Aes Ot of 
Denmark, provides that there shall not be paid on | The plunderers obtained shelter ther oe 
the vessels of the United States and their car- * 4nd their 
oes, when passing through the Sound, higher du- 
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our citizens at Punta Arenas would be in i, 
nent danger after the departure of the ~ sna 
Tr. 


pursuers were driven back by its pec 

only protected the ssnebeoes Co pt bee om 
plunder, but treated with rudeness and y; ~ 
those who sought to recover their property. an 

Such, in substance, are the facts submitt 

my consideration, and proved by trustwort} a 
idence. I could not doubt that the ca or 
manded@ the interposition of this govern - 
Justice required that reparation should be oe 
for so many and such gross wrongs, endde. 
course of insolence and plunder, tending dire at 
to the insecurity of the lives of numerous tr eet 
lers, and of the rich treasures belonging hor 
citizens, passing over this transit way, should }, 
peremptorily arrested. Whateyer it might }. ;, 


other respects, the community Bap " 


ties than those of the most favorednations. This 
may be regarded as an implied agreement to sub- 
mit to the tolls during the continuance of the 
treaty, and, consequently, may embarrass the asser- 
tion of our right to be released therefrom. There 
are also other provisions in the treaty which 
which ought to be modified. It was to remain in 
force for ten years, and until one year after either 
party should give notice to the other of intention 
to terminate it. I deem it expedient that the con- 
templated notice should be given to the govern- 
ment of Denmark. 

The naval expedition despatched about two 
years since for the purpose of establishing rela- 
tions with the empire of Japan, has been ably 
and skilfully conducted to a successful termina- 
tion by the officer to whom it was intrusted. A 
treaty, opening certain of the ports of that popu- 
lous country, has been negotiated ; and in order 
to give full effect thereto, it only remains to ex- 
change ratifications, and adopt requisite commer- 
cial regulations. 

The treaty lately concluded between the United 
States and Mexico settled some of our most em- 
barrassing difficulties with that country, but nu- 
merous Claims upon it for wrongs and injuries to 
our citizens remained unadjusted, and many new 
cases have been recently added to the former list 
of grievances. Our legation has been earnest in 
its endeavors to obtain, from the Mexican govern- 
ment, a favorable consideration of these claims, 
but hitherto without success. This failure is, 
probably, in some measure, to be ascribed to the 
disturbed condition of that country. It has been 
my anxious desire to maintain friendly relations 
with the Mexican republic, and to cause its rights 
and territories to be respected, not only by our 
citizens, but by foreigners, who have resorted to 
the United States for the purpose of organizing 
hostile expeditions against some of the States of 
that Republic. The defenceless condition in 
which its frontiers have been left has stimulated 
lawless adventurers to embark in these enter- 
prises, and greatly increase the difficulty of en- 
forcing our obligations of neutrality. Regarding 
it as my solemn duty to fulfil, efficiently, these 
obligations, not only towards Mexico, but other 
foreign nations, I have exerted all the powers 
with which I am invested to defeat such criminal 
proceedings, and bring to punishment those who, 
by taking a part therein, violated our laws. The 


power to do mischief, was not cable, |, 
was well provided with ordnance, s arms, an 
ammunition, and might easily seize on the - 
armed boats, freighted with millions of property 
which passed almost daily within its reach | 
did not profess to belong to any regular gover, 
ment, and had, in fact, no recognised dependene. 
on, or connection with, any one to which ¢}, 
United States or their injured citizens might - 
ply for redress, or which could be held responsi. 
ble, in any way, for the outrages committed, \,; 
standing before the world in the attitude of ,, 
organized political society, being neither compe. 
tent to exercise the rights nor to discharge the o), 
ligations of a government, it was, in fact, a ms. 
rauding establishment, too dangerous to be 9; 
regarded, and too guilty to pass unpunished. a | 
yet incapable of being treated in any other wer 
than as a piratical resort of outlaws, or a, hs. 
of savages, depredating on emigrant trains ,, 
caravans and the frontier settlements of civilize 
states. 

Seasonable notice was given to the people of 
Greytown that this government required them ; 
repair the injuries they had done to our citizey 
and to make suitable apology for their insult 
our minister, and that a ship of war would by 
dispatched thither to enforce compliance wit! 
these demands. But the notice passed unheee) 
Thereupon, a commander of the navy, in char; 
of the sloop-of-war “ Cyane,” was ordered to p. 
peat the demands, and to insist upon a comp 
ance therewith. Finding that neither the po, 
lace, nor those assuming to have authority oy; 
them, manifested any disposition to make the . 
quired reparation, or even to offer excuse ; 
their conduct, he warned them by a public pro 





energy and activity of our civil and military au-| clamation, that if they did not give satisfactio, 
thorities have frustrated the designs of those who | within a time specified, he would bombard ¢ 
meditated expeditions of this character, except in | town. . 


two instances. One of these, composed of for- 
eigners, was at first countenanced and aided by 
the Mexican government itself, it having been de- 
ceived as to their real object. The other, small 
in number, eluded the vigilance of the mag‘strates 
at San Francisco, and succeeded in reaching the 
Mexican territories; but the effective measures 
taken by this government compelled the aban- 
donment of the undertaking. 

The commission to establish the new line be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, according 
to the provisions of the treaty of the 30th of De- 
cember last, has been organized, and the work is 
already commenced. 

Our treaties with the Argentine Confederation, 
and with the Republics of Uruguay and Para- 
guay, secure to us the free navigation of the river 
La Plata, and some of its larger tributaries ; but 
the same success has not attended our endeavors 
to open the Amazon. The reasons in fayor of 
the free use of that river, I had uccasion to pre- 
sent fully, in a former message; and, considering 
the cordial relations which have long existed be- 
tween this government and Brazil, it may be ex- 
pected that pending negotiations will, eventually, 
reach a favorable result. 

Convenient means of transit, between the sev- 
eral parts of a country, are not only desirable for 
the objects of.commercial and personal commu- 
nication, but essential to its existence under one 
government. Separated as are the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of the United States by the whole 
breadth of the continent, still the inhabitants of 
each are closely bound together by community 
of origin and institutions, and by strong attach- 
ment to the Union. Hence the constant and in- 
creasing intercourse, and vast interchange of 
commercial productions, between these remote 
divisions of the Republic. At the present time, 
the most practicabie and only commodious routes 
for communication between them are by the way 
of the Isthmus of Central America. It is the duty 
of the government to secure these avenues against 
all danger of interruption. 


In relation to Central America, perplexing 
questions existed between the United States and 
Great Britain at the time of the cession of Cali- 
fornia. These, as well as questions which sub- 
sequently arose concerning inter-oceanic commu- 
nication across the Isthmus, were, as it was sup- 
posed, adjusted by the treaty of April 19, 1850 ; 
but, unfortunately, they have been re-opened by 
serious misunderstanding as to the import of 
some of its provisions, a re-adjustment of which 
is now under consideration. Our minister at 
London has made strenuous efforts to accomplish 
this desirable object, but has not yet found it 
possible to bring the negotiations to a termina- 
tion. 

As incidental to these questions, I deem it 
proper to notice an occurrence which happened 
in Central America, near the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress. So soon as the necessity was 
perceived of establishing inter-oceanic commu- 
nications across the Isthmus, a company was or- 
ganized, under authority of the State of Nicara- 
gua, but composed, for the most part, of citizens 
of the United States, for the purpose of opening 
such a transit way, by the river San Juan and 
Lake Nicaragua, which soon became an eligible 
and much-used route in the transportation of our 
citizens and their property between the Atlantic 
and Pacific. Meanwhile, and in anticipation of 
the completion and importance of this transit 
way, a number of adventurers had taken posses- 
sion of the old Spanish port at the mouth of the 
river San Juan, in open defiance of the State or 
States of Central America, which, upon their 
becoming independent, had rightfully succeeded 
to the local sovereignty and jurisdiction of Spain. 
These adventurers undertook to change the 


By this procedure he afforded them opportuni 
to provide for their personal safety. To those als 
who desired to avoid loss of property, in the pun. 
ishment about to be inflicted on the offendin: 
town, he furnished the means of removing their 
effects, by the boats of his own ship, and of, 
steamer which he procured and tendered to them 
for that purpose. At length, perceiving no dis. 
position on the part of the town to comply wit 
his requisitions, he appealed to the commander 
of Her Britannic Majesty’s schooner “ Bermuda 
who was seen to have intercourse and apparent- 
ly much influence with the leaders‘among them, 
to interpose, and persuade them to take some 
course calculated to save the necessity of resort- 
ing to the extreme measure indicated in his prv- 
clamation,; but that officer, instead of acceding 
to the request, did nothing more than to protest 
against the contemplated bombardment. } 
No steps of any sort were taken, by the peopl 
to give the satisfaction required. No individual 
if any there were, who regarded themselves 4 
not responsible for the misconduct of the cou: 
munity, adopted any means to_ separate then- 
selves from the fate of the guilty. 

The several charges, on which the demands for 
redress were founded, had been publicly know: 
to all for some time, and were again announce 
to them. They did not deny any of these charges 
they offered no explanation, nothing in extenu:- 
tion of their conduct ; but contumaciously refus 
to hold any intercourse with the commander 
the “Cyane.” By their obstinate silence th 
seemed rather desirous to provoke chastisemen 
than te escape it. There is ample reason to be- 
lieve that this conduct of wanton defiance, ¢ 
their part, is imputable chiefly to the delusive 
idea that the American government would be de- 
terred from punishing them, through fear of dis- 
pleasing a formidable foreign power, which the) 
presumed to think, looked with complacency u)- 
on their aggressive and insulting deportment to- 
wards the United States. The “Cyane” 4 
length fired upon the town. Before much inju: 
had been done, the fire was twice suspended, in 
order to afford opportunity for an arrangement 
but this was declined. Most of the buildings o! 
the place, of little value generally, were, in tle 
sequel, destroyed ; but, owing to the considerat 
precautions taken by our Naval Commander, 
there was no destruction of life. 

When the “Cyane” was ordered to Centr 
America, it was confidently hoped and expected 
that no occasion would arise for “a resort to viv- 
lence and destruction of property and loss of 
life.” Instructions to that effect were given (0 
her commander. And no extreme act would have 
been requisite, had not the people themselves, by 
their extraordinary conduct in the affair, frustra- 
ted all the possible mild measures for obtaining 
satisfaction. A withdrawal from the place, tle 
object of his visit entirely defeated, would, under 
the circumstances in which the commander of the 
“Cyane” found himself, have been absolute 
abandonment of all claim of our citizens for in- 
demnification, and submissive acquiescence in 
national indignity. It would have encouraged 
in these lawless men a spirit of insolence and r- 
pine most dangerous to the lives and property 0! 
our citizens at Punta Arenas, and probably em- 
boldened them to grasp at the treasures and val- 
uable merchandise continually passing over the 
Nicaragua route. It certainly would have been 
more satisfactory to me if the objects of the 
“Cyane’s” mission could have been consummi- 
ted without any act of public force; but the arro- 
gant contumacy of the offenders rendered it i 
possible to avoid the alternative, either to bres 
up their establishment, or to leaye them impres* 
ed with the idea that they might persevere wi! 
impunity in a career of insolence and plunde:. 


name of the place from San Juan del Norte to This transaction has been the subject of com- 
Greytown, and, h at first pretending to act] plaint on the part of some foreign powers, 8" 
as the subjects oR fictitious sovereign of the} has been characterized with more of harshoe** 
Mosquito Indians,?fhey subsequently repudiated 


than of justice. If comparisons were to be insti 
tuted, it would not be diflicult to present repeat: 
ed instances in the history of States, standing '" 
the very front of modern civilization, where col 
munities, far less offending and more defenceless 
than Greytown, have been chastised with mu” 
greater severity, and where not cities only have 
been laid in ruins, but human life has been reci- 
lessly sacrificed, and the blood of the innoct! 
made profusely to mingle with that of the guilt). 
Passing from foreign te domestic affairs, you" 
attention is naturally directed to the financ'! 
condition of the country, always a subject of ge" 
eral interest. For complete and exact inform 
tion regarding the finances, and the varioll 
branches of the public service connected ther 
with, I refer you to the report of the Secretary © 
the Treasury ; from which it will appear that !° 
amount of revenue during the last fiseal ye’ 
from all sources, was seventy-three million five 
hundred and forty-nine thousand seven hundred 
and five dollars ; and that the public expenditu" 
for the same period, exclusive of payments 00 & 
count of the public debt, amounted to fifty-o™ 
million eighteen thousand two hundred and {or 
ty-nine dollars. 
During the same period, the payments made ¥ 
redemption of the public debt, including intere' 
and premium, amounted to twenty-four million 
three hundred and thirty-six thousand three ht" 
dred and eighty dollars. To the sum total” 
the receipts of that year is to be added & balanc 
remaining in the Treaury at the commence! “ 
thereof, amounting to twenty-one million oa 
hundred and forty-two thousand eight hasty 
and ninty-two dollars; and at the close of a 
same year, & Corresponding balance amounting ( 
twenty million one hundred and thirty 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-seven ye 
receipts above expenditures, also remained in - 
Treasury. Although, in the opinion of the Sec a 
tary of the Treasury, the receipts of the —, 
fiscal year are not likely to equal in amount f . 
of the last, yet they will undoubtedly aio “ 
amount of expenditures by at least fifteen millio ct 
of dollars. I shall therefore continue to akg 
that the surplus revenue be applied, so far Abe 
can be judiciously and economically done, ¥ ich 
reduction of the public debt, the amount of - 
at the commencement of the last fiscal yes! v 
sixty-seven million three hundred and forty the" 
sand six hundred and twenty-eight adie ; 
which there had been paid on the twentieth 4 
of November, 1854, the sum of twenty-two = ‘ 
lion three hundred and yo oa thousand “4 
hundred and seventy-two y leaving ® 


the control of any power whatever, assumed to 
adopt a distinct political organization, and de- 
clared themselves an independent sovereign 
State. If, at some time, a faint hope was enter- 
tained that they might become a stable and re- 
spectable community, that hope soon vanished. 
They proceeded to assert unfounded claims to 
civil jurisdiction over Punta Arenas, a position 
on the opposite side of the river San Juan, which 
was in possession, under a title wholly independ- 
ent of them, of citizens of the United States, inter- 
ested in the Nicaragua Transit Company, and 
which was indispensably necessary to the pros- 
perous operation of that route across the Isth- 
mus. The company resisted their groundless 
claims ; whereupon they proceeded to destroy 
some of its buildings, and attempted violently to 
dispossess it. 

At a later period they organized a strong force 
for the purpose of demolishing the establishment 
of Punta Arenas, but this mischievous design 
was defeated by the interposition of one of our 
ships of war, at that time in the harbor of San 
Juan. Subsequently to this, in May last, a body 
of men from Greytown crossed over to Punta 
Arenas, arrogating authority to arrest, on the 
charge of murder, a captaiu of one of the steam- 
boats of the Transit Company. Being well aware 
that the claim to exercise jurisdiction there would 
be resisted then, as it had been on previous occa- 
sions, they went prepared to assert it by force of 
arms. Our minister to Central America happen- 
ed to be present on that occasion. Believing that 
the captain of the steamboat was innocent, for 
he witnessed the transaction on which the charge 
was founded, and believing, also, that the intru- 
ding party, having no jurisdiction over the place 
where they proposed to make the arrest, would 
encounter desperate resistance if they persisted 
in their purpose, he in , effectually, to 
prevent violence and bloodshed, The American 
minister afterwards visited Greytown, and whilst 
he was there, a mob, including certain of the so- 
called = functionaries of the place, surround- 
ed fhe house in which he was, avowing that they 
oh ee Sane eee Se reas sean 
exercising the chief authority. e e 
with them, he was wounded by 4 missile from the 
crowd. A boat, d rom the American 
steamer “Northern Light,” to release him from 
the perilous situation in which he was under- 
stood to be, was fired into by the town guard, 
and cameo? to return. These incidents, to- 
gether with the known characte r of the popula- 
tion of Greytown, and their excited state, induced 
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